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ISAAC SCOTT HATHAWAY: 
ARTIST AND TEACHER 


“ What were you looking for,” questioned the minister of his 9 year 
old son. The son had strayed from the other members of the motherless 
and wifeless family, as they toured the museum of a midwest city. 

“I was looking for the statue of Frederick Douglass.” 

“You won't find it here,” the father informed with finality. 

“Why,” the son pursued, “my teacher said only the truly great are 
perpetuated in stone and bronze. Frederick Douglass is a great man.” 

“Yes, ‘but we will have to grow our own sculptors,” explained the 
father, “because the white people are busy modeling their own people.” 

With determination the boy declared, “I am going to model busts of 
Negroes and put them where people can see them.” 

That throbbing desire never left him. Isaac Scott Hathaway, adamant 
in his beginning in art started the long uncertain journey that brought to 
him many firsts. 

As a pioneer in the art of sculpture, he is said to be the first Negro 
man to attain eminence in that field, Edmonia Lewis being the first Negro 
to attain any measure of success in this art in the United States. 

He was the first Negro sculptor, and first sculptor in the United States, 
to make the largest plaster cast to be used in a successful litigation in the 
United States. This was the Whayne suicide case of Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1904. The cast, a landscape form, consisting of the stump of a tree 6 
feet in height and the surrounding ground, 16 feet long and 71% feet wide, 
was so realistic that the opposing counsel interrupted the proceedings by 
calling the judge’s attention to it, asserting that this supposedly plaster cast 
was nothing but a section of ground removed from the place where the dead 
body had been found and was thus mutilation of property. A surveyor 
who was sent to take measurements of the ground and tree stump testified 
that its measurements and that of the Hathaway cast were identical. When 
further proof was demanded a knife was plunged into the tree stump re- 
vealing the white plaster. The ground and tree stump of the big cast were 
admitted as evidence. This in spite of the fact that other sculptors had 
claimed that such could not be made, because the liquid plaster, like white- 
wash, when poured upon the ground, would take hold, refusing to relieve. 
This difficulty Hathaway had learned to cope with. The lawyers in this 
case — the Whayne suicide case — the widow versus the insurance com- 
pany, were Attorneys Marshall Bullitt and Henry A. Burnett for the insur- 
ance company and Attorney O’Neal representing the widow. The case 
ended in a compromise. 

In keeping with his determination to produce sculptures of the eminent 
ones of his race, he opened a studio in Washington, D. C., and produced 
miniature busts (about 1 foot in height) that sold for $1.00. 

The operating of this studio became pretty tough. He found some in- 
spiration and help in talking to a Jewish art peddler who carried his wares 
from door to door, receiving some deposits with the understanding that he 
would come back weekly for the balance. This Hathaway had to do. He 
was making such advancement this way that a group of his associates be- 
came inspired and asked to organize a company for distribution of the 
sculptural products on a national scale. Thus the Afro Art Company was 
formed. The miniature busts used were Booker T. Washington, Frederick 
Douglass, and Bishop Richard Allen. This venture became so successful 
that it was necessary to use workers other than himself to keep up with pro- 
duction demands. He looked for skilled assistants in his own race, but in 
desperation had to turn elsewhere. For some time he employed skilled 
Italian craftsmen —- chief of which was Herman Bossotti of Baltimore. 

When the Federal Government was preparing for the Pan-American 
Exposition 1914, it called upon him for sculptural services at the New Na- 
tional Museum of the Smithsonian Institute under the direction of the able 
anthropologist, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. This was not the first or last time that 
his art had been combined with science. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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THE WALKING CITY, A HISTORY OF THE 
MONTGOMERY BOYCOTT 


Part V 


Bombers in the Court 

Justice in the court for the Negro 
in the South is a recent idea. It oc- 
curred to only a few Negroes during 
their struggle in Mongtomery. Most 
of them believed it was an attractive 
goal but very difficult to reach. 
Nonetheless the wheel of justice had 
been turning in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama during the Spring of 1957, 
grinding out the sirest of seven 
white men charged with the bomb- 
ing of Negro homes and churches a 
iew months earlier. By June, how- 
ever, three of the men arrested were 
already released, they were Eugene 
Hall, employee of the mechanical de- 
partment of the Alabama Journal, 
Charles Bodiford Forman of a local 
furniture company, and Donald Dun. 
lap, heating and plumbing worker. 


Consequently, few Negroes were 
optimistic enough to think the re- 
maining four men would be pun- 
ished. Rev. Martin Luther King, 
leader of the boycott declared, at 
a mass meeting, “No matter which 
way the court decision goes. .. . 
keep the faith in the future... . 
Don’t despair in our struggle be- 
cause Providence is on our side.”! 


After months of delay because of 
legal procedures and the illness of 
the defense attorney’s, John Blue 
Hill, partner in law, Circuit Clerk 
John Matthews announced the trial 
date had been set for May, 27, 
1957.? 

On the 20th of May the two men 
were arraigned in circuit court. Both 
men were charged with dynamiting 
the home of Rev. Ralph Abernathy. 

Britt also faced another indict- 
ment for the bombing of a Negro 
taxicab station on January 27, 1957. 
The two felony cases were to be 
tried under a State law which pro- 
hibits setting off dynamite “in, un- 
der, or dangerously near” an occu- 
pied dwelling.’ Defense attorney 
asked that the two men be tried sep- 
arately. Both of the men pleaded in- 
nocent.* 

It was thought that the other two 
defendants James 0. York, an IBM 


By Norman Walton 


operator, and Henry Alexander, a 
plumber, would be tried the week 
of June 3, 1957; however, the trial 
was later set for August 7, 1957 and 
then reset for November. This con- 
tinuance was a mutual agreement 
among the prosecutor, defense, and 
court officials because of the heat 
and crowded conditions of the court- 
house- These two men faced possible 
death sentences for bombing the 
inhabited home of Rev. Ralph Ab- 


ernathy, a Negro minister. 


On the 20th of May the trial of 
Britt and Livingston began. It was 
the opinion of many that the con- 
duct of this trial and the decision 
would have great impact on the 
passing of the pending civil rights 
bill which had been amended by 
pro southerners to include the fa- 
mous “jury trial clause.” Its national 
and international significance did 
not appear to disturb the defendant. 
From the first day of the trial these 
men appeared calm and felt sure of 
a favorable verdict. Every action by 
the defendants seems to have been 
made with confidence. Occasionally 
Livingston held his small daughter 
on his lap; he was a family man. 
The defense witnesses also were 
not disturbed about the trial. Many 
of them played checkers while they 
waited to testify. 


Contrary to expectation the de- 
fense attorney did not ask for a 
separate trial for the two defendants. 
The defense attorney immediately at- 
tacked the bomb confessions. The 
attorney declared the “states” so- 
called confessions which they will 
introduce as evidence are not worth 
the paper they are written on.” He 
continued, “These confessions were 
obtained under shocking circum- 
stances . . . the police used coercion, 
brutality, gestapo tactics and brain 
washing methods to obtain them.” 
He accused agitators of causing the 
trouble and declared, “Theses agi- 
tators are the tools of the NAACP 
bent on destroying our civilization. 

. they don’t just want integra- 
tion of buses and schools, they want 
mongrelization and intermarriage.”® 


Moreover, the defense charged 
that the Montgomery Negroes 
bombed their own churches to win 
sympathy and financial support for 
their campaign against racial segre- 
gation.’ 

Perhaps the most confusing bit 
of logic presented by the defense at- 
torneys was their appeal for acquit- 
tal warning that the verdict would 
determine “our very civilization and 
our way of life . . . and an acquittal 
would also serve notice to Negroes 
that the whites of the South would 
no longer tolerate attacks on their 
segregation laws.” Hill declared the 
verdict must go down in history as 
saying to the Negroes that YOU 
SHALL NOT PASS. Then after es- 
tablishing an alibi for the defend- 


ants the defense rested its case. 


On the other hand, evidence was 
presented, at the trial, that Living- 
ston met with Britt and others at 
Britt’s home the night of January 9 
to discuss plans for the bombing. 
They agreed to rendezvous at a 
downtown cafe where dynamite was 
passed out by Britt and James D. 
York. Then they drove to the Hutch- 
inson Street Baptist Church. Living- 
ston got out and tossed a bomb on 
the church steps, and drove off.’ It 
was also reported that Livingston 
told Detective Shows that “They’ve 
let me down. They were supposed 
to have me out in ten minutes after 
I got in jail. I am ready to tell you 
all about it.” Shows testified Liv- 
ingston showed them to an aband- 
oned well where he said they would 
find 17 sticks of dynamite and some 
bombing material but Shows failed 
to find anything. These are some of 
the questions asked Livingston and 
his replies. 

Q. What kind of car did you ride to 
the Hutchinson Street Baptist 
Church in? 

A. A yellow Oldsmobile convertible. 

. What did the bomb look like? 

A. I imagine it was from six to ten 
sticks of dynamite wrapped 
around a rod approximately eight- 
een inches (long) which had two 
fuses and two caps. 

; = you light both of these fuses? 

es 


. Did you get out of the ear to light 
them? 





. No. 

. Did you get out of the car to 
throw them? 

» eae 

. How was the dynamite held to the 
rack? 

. It was taped together... 
like masking tape." 


it looked 


Prosecuting attorney, William F. 
Thetford warned the jury “If you 
turn these men loose under the evi- 
dence the State has presented, you 
say to the Ku Klux Klan, if you 
bomb a Negro church or home its 
all right. . . . The next thing you 
know it will be your house because 
its a sword that cuts both ways.” 

Once again a new wave of tension 
swept over the city as its citizens 
waited for the verdicts. The waiting 
gave way to emotional over expres- 
sions when on May 30, 1957 after 
one hour and thirty-five minutes the 
all white jury announced the ver- 
dicts of not guilty for both Britt 
and Livingston. 


REPERCUSSIONS — 

Reaction to the verdicts were var- 
ied and confusing, however, the Ne- 
groes were almost unanimous in 
their disapproval of the verdicts. Al- 
though some expressed dissappoint- 
ment in the jury for not finding the 
two men guilty, most of them seemed 
to have expected the decision. One 
Negro remarked, “I would have real- 
ly been shocked if they had found 
them guilty.” 

Bob Murphy writing in the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser declared, “The 
women cried and the men cheered. 
Almost all the people in the court 
room yelled, clapped, shouted, and 
shook hands in agreement.” Liv- 
ingston and Britt declared, “We 
knew we were innocent, so we 
weren't afraid of the jury’s verdict 

. God was on our side.”"™ 

Numerous men made wager on the 
outcome of the jury. One man bet 
the jury would not take longer than 
two hours to reach a verdict. Some 
bettors waged as high as 100 to 5 
on acquittal. 

Of more significance were the re- 
sponses of the southern newspapers 
to the verdicts. Many of these pa- 
pers denounced the jury for blun- 
dering and accused the jurors of 
lending aid to the cause of the Ne- 
gro on the national scene, in their 
struggle to get. the civil rights bill 


through Congress. The Chattanooga 
Times declared, 

. . . The Montgomery case will 
certainly raise arguments by propo- 
nents of the civil rights bills which 
are sponsored by President Eisenhow- 
er as to just what a “trial by jury” 
means in the South when the Negro 
question is involved.... This trial 
by jury takes its place alongside the 
trial of Emmett Till murder case 
in Mississippi. Trial by jury is the 
foundation of our system of justice. 
a Its integrity must be safe- 
guarded.!5 
Virginius Dabney editor of the 
Richmond Dispatch stated “. . .If 
the two men tried in Montgomery 
were guilty the jurors would do far 
more to uphold our ‘way of life’ by 
convicting them (Britt and Living- 
ston) than by setting them free.” 

On the other hand the Charleston 
News and Courier would not say 
that the Montgomery jury did or 
did not make an error but declared, 
“One error on the part of a judge 
or jury is not sufficient reason for 
destroying a bulwark of our free- 
dom (trial by jury).”" It appears 
here that even men who approved 
the justice of a not guilty verdict 
could possibly see and fear the dan- 
ger of the action, to the southern 
way of life. Where democratic prin- 
ciples conflict with the southern 
traditions—Southerners stand firm. 
THE TUSKEGEE CRISIS 

While the Negroes of Montgomery 
continued their struggle for the dig- 
nity of man a new flame of protest 
was ignited less than fifty miles 
from Montgomery. The Boycott fev- 
er had hit Tuskegee, Alabama, the 
land of Booker T. Washington, who 
during his lifetime had hammered 
out a system of compromise for the 
Negroes and whites of the South. 
Tuskegee was considered the cradle 
of the “Washington Theory” and 
generation after generation had held 
on tenaciously to the doctrine. As 
late as 1957 the cultural and educa- 
tional center of Alabama could boast 
of no more than 400 registered vot- 
ers. Though Negroes outnumbered 
whites in Macon County and had 
made somewhat great economic ad- 
vanments, the law, the institutions, 
the courts, in fact, the city was ad- 
ministered by whites. It took an act 
of the State legislature to uproot the 
Tuskegee community and move the 
people to action. ; 
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During the month of June 1957 
Senator Sam Englehardt of Macon 
County introduced a bill in the legis- 
lature which would reduce the city 
limits of Tuskegee to eliminate vir- 
tually all predominantly Negro res- 
idential areas from the Municipal 
boundaries. This move was perhaps 
stimulated by the growing interest 
of the Southern Negro leader in Ne- 
gro suffrage. On June 13, 1957, a 
campaign to prepare three million 
southern Negroes for voting in the 
1958 election was announced by 
Rev. M. L. King. Voting clinics were 
set up across the South “to help 
Negroes overcome the continued and 
artificial obstacles to their register- 
ing and voting. 

The “Engelhardt Bill, became law 
with no attempt by Governor Fol- 
som to veto it on July 13, 1957." It 
went through both the House and 
Senate without a dissenting vote. 
Senator Engelhardt later, on July 
16, introduced a bill aimed at abol- 
ishing Macon County. The County 
would be divided among Montgom- 
ery, Elmore Bullock, Lee and Talla- 
poosa Counties.’ Many southerners 
were not in favor of such drastic 
action against Tuskegee. The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser explained the log- 
ic of the bill in an editorial which 
declared, “Senator Sam Engelhardt’s 
pie-slice proposal for abolishing Ma- 
con County is the wrong approach, 
but it could lead to an eminently 
worth while process—the systematic 
reduction of a number of counties 
in Alabama .Extending this 
logic to all other counties where 
more than half the population is 
Negro. The following thirteen should 
also be abolished, Barbour 54% Ne- 
gro, Bullock 74%, Choctaw 53%, 
Dallas 65%, Dallas 65%, Greene 
83%, Hale 70%, Lowndes 82%, Ma- 
rengo 70%, Monroe 51%, Perry 
68%, Russell 52%, Sumter 76%, and 
Wilcox 79%,” 

THE LITTLE BOYCOTT 

It was in protest of these bills 
and with the Montgomery boycott as 
a guide, that the Negroes of Tuske- 
gee began boycotting the white mer- 
chants of that city. On June 25, a 
mass meeting was called, as had 
been the pattern in Montgomery, to 
urge Negroes to boycott Tuskegee’s 
white merchants. C. G. Gomillion, 

(Continued on page 81) 
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MY VISIT IN GHANA 


Lunch With Vice President Nix- 
on and the Russian Delegate. 


The speaker was Vice President 
Nixon: 


“Yes, it is true that I attended 
the luncheon given by the Minister 
of Finance, Mr. K. A. Gbhedemah. 
The Russian Delegate was also 
there. . . 


At this press conference the news 
men had come to learn about — as 


one dubbed it: “The cold war lunch- 


” 
eon. 


“What did they talk about?” “Was 
this a break in the cold war?” 
“Were politics discussed?” “Who 
else was there?” 


‘The Vice-President laughed and 
replied : 

“There were a dozen or so... . 
One,” he recalled, “was a Dr. Mar- 
guerite Cartwright from New York-— 
who teaches teachers. . . .” 


The newspapermen jotted this 
down, and this is the way the story 
was reported in many European and 
African papers. The U.S. presses 
did not use this bit of news, and 
I'd not have known of the incident 
had not one of the reporters asked 
for my photograph, and later Dr. 
Homer Jack, of Chicago, in Ghana 
to report for Christian Century had 
said: 

“You gained immortality, kid,” 
and he fitted in the details substan- 
tially as I have related them above. 


It appears that I'll have to wait 
awhile for immortality, as even no 
member of the Negro press saw fit 
to relate the incident. Some, of 
course, did not attend this press con- 
ference, for when the story was re- 
peated in my presence to Bob Lubar 
of Time Magazine, he explained that. 
two press-conferences had been held 
where the luncheon had been dis- 
cussed, and that he, himself, had at. 
tended the other one and had not 
heard the story. 


The luncheon, itself, given by the 
Ghanaian dignitary in his large, new 
home, created the greatest interest 
of all the affairs. Highly restricted 
and purely social, the guest list 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


consisted of only 12. Of course, the 
reason it attracted special notice was 
the acceptance of the bid by the 
Vice President of the U.S. and by 
the Chief Russian Delegate — Mr. 
Ivan Benediktov. Two ideological 
opponents would be facing one an- 
other, lunching at the same table! 


“I suppose Gbedemah invited you 
to extinguish your U.S. cold war 
flames, should they threaten,”—said 
one Ghana newsman. 


‘The truth was that I did suspect 
that my Puckish friend, the Finance 
Minister, did know precisely what 
he was doing. He would put U.S. 
tolerance to a test and discover for 
himself who was the aggressor in 
the cold war. 


The plan was well under way be- 
fore I was told about it. When I 
spoke of it, Gbedemah protested only 
his highest regard for the U.S. Vice 
President, he only wanted to make 
this personal social gesture. ‘The 
Russian was the chief delegate from 
the world’s other great colossus; and 
it was thus quite fitting that he 
should have been invited also. 


I accused Gbedemah of suspicious- 
ly neutralist-flavored sentiments, but 
he shrugged and said that Ghana was 
a small, new State, it subscribed to 
no blocs — etc., perhaps uncon- 


sciously using Nkrumah’s exact 


words. 


Although I had not thought I was 
late, when I drove up I discovered 
that I was the last to arrive. Ap- 


parently Mr. and Mrs. Nixon had 
been accompanied by Don Lamm, 
the U.S. Charge d’Affairs in Accra, 
who seemingly realizing that he was 
being summarily dismissed, was at 
the moment bowing deeply and mak- 
ing a modest departure. 


Drinks were served on the long ter- 
race-like porch. Ralph Bunche, who 
was staying with the Gbedemahs, was 
in a corner talking with the Vice 
President. As I entered I was first 
introduced to Mr. Nixon, who tact- 
fully acknowledged my claim to hav- 
ing already met him. (I had shared 
the platform with him in Washing- 
ton, at the meeting of the Council of 
Negro Women a few months before.) 


Mrs, Nixon was chatting with 
Lady Webb. His Excellency Sir 
Clifton Webb was talking to the Rus- 
sians and the remaining guest, Hon. 
Edwin Stopper, Minister and Mem- 
ber of the Federal Council of Switz- 
erland. We learned that HRH 
Prince Haile Selassie’s plane had de- 
veloped engine trouble and he could 
not get there in time. Mrs. Ghedemah, 
having made anxious final checks, 
was dressing. 


Marguerite Cartwright and Mrs. Ghedemah in African dress. 
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When I was able to get Ghedemah 
off to the side, | asked quietly if he 
wished me to fetch his Guest Book. 
Some record of the memorable oc- 
casion should be made, I said. He 
seemed pleased that I'd thought of 
it, and I excused myself and with- 
drew into the house. 


Once inside, I took a quick glance 
at the long table. The gleaming 
silver and snowy linen was impres- 
sive. Flowers were in place and 
cards indicated that the guests had 
been seated in perfect accord with 
protocol. Mr. Nixon, ranking all 
those present, was at the host’s right: 


Mr. Mrs. 
Gbhedemah Gbhedemah 


Mr. Lady 
Nixon Webb 
Mr. M 
Benedictov aon " 
Interpreter gg 
M. Cartwright tae 
Nixon 


Sir 
Clifton Webb R. Bunche 


All-African cuisine was served, the 
U.S. Vice President dutifully eating 
his fou-fou and other African delica- 
cies. Mrs, Nixon said she enjoyed 
hers, and took a second helping. 

The Russians were making every 
effort to turn on the charm. The 
always cautious, smiling Benedictov 
is a chesnut-haired, blue-eyed man 
who explained that he had led the 
Russian farm delegation to the U.S. 
He had 


farming 


a few months previously. 
gained much US. 
methods and spent a most pleasant 


from 


visit “in your great country.” He 
was Minister of State Farms in the 
Soviet Union, — “a big country, you 
know” where there are widely, varied 
crops and weather conditions. |Some- 
how the talk turned to the cultiva- 
tion of soy benas. Mr. Nixon asked 
if the Russians had heard of the 
work of George Washington Carver, 
and told about it, with surprising 
familiarity with this agricultural suc- 
cess story. 


The smiling Russian then turned 
his attention to me. 


“I saw the opening of your Parli- 
ament this morning,” he said. 

“Oh, I am not an African, I am 
an American,” I answered. 

He seemed disappointed, but still 
smiling, asked what I did, and 
ther quickly added the one remark 
that reminded me that I was still 
talking to a Russian: 


“Or is it a secret?” 

I replied that | was a journalist, 
that I also taught at Hunter College, 
my field being teacher training. 


Mr. Benedictov professed special 
interest in this, also. He had previ- 
ously been Minister of Education. 
His conversation then turned to 
teaching methods. Like the earlier 
chatter about agriculture, no politics 
crept in. 

It has to be admitted that, had it 
been a popularity contest between 
the two men, the U.S. Vice President 
would have won handily. Nixon 
managed to remain free, spontaneous, 
and seemingly effortlessly charming. 
Mrs. Nixon never once seemed bored, 
detached or unfriendly. No ex- 
pressed or implied hostility, or even 
the slight undercurrent I found my- 
self subconsciously expecting, pre- 
vailed. The Russians were more ill- 
at-ease, guarded, and strained in their 
manner. Their humor was heavy. 
(In his choice of cordials, Mr. Bene- 
that he would “have 
course.”) Marked 
even in their responses and personali- 
ty make-up appeared the contrast be- 
tween a controlled versus a free so- 


dictov noted 


Benedictine, of 


ciety. 

The luncheon was a lengthy one, 
as such things go — about 214 hours. 
When departure time came, the Rus- 
sians briefly remained behind. They 
had brought gifts for their hosts. 
Seemingly out of nowhere appeared 
a gold and cloisonne Turkish coffee 
set, then some not very good per- 
fume, a scarf, a small gold-embroid- 
ered cap, “such as that worn by our 
beloved people in Tashkent,” — a 
vase from Uzbekistan, etc. 

“Colonials,” I said to Mrs. Ghede- 
mah, and noted that the interpreter 
did not translate my remark, 


My driver had arrived, and as I 
departed, I said to Gbedemah: 


“Beware of the Greeks.” 
He laughed and laughed. The Rus- 
sians never got the joke. 


PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS... 
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HATHAWAY 


(Continued from page 74) 


At the Kentucky State College, 
Lexington, Kentucky, he had been 
employed by Dr. J. W. Pryor, head 
of the department of physiology, to 
illustrate a physiology text book and 
to illustrate for classes in this sub- 
ject. 


Following this employment he 
was commissioned by Dr. Burris A. 
Jenkins, President of old Transyl- 
vania University, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, to produce a miniature model 
of one of the main buildings of the 
University to be sent to the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition in St. 
Louis. 

He always had a natural inclina- 
tion toward science. When he was 
an elementary school teacher in Ken- 
tucky, he would illustrate his sub- 
ject in physiology by bringing the 
internal organs of an animal to 
class. In his work with surgeons, 
he would prepare plaster casts of 
internal organs. Later he prepared 
biological and anatomical models 
for schools and colleges. He has 
made in plaster of Paris all the 
bones of the human skeleton except 
the sphenoids with their greater and 
lesser wings. 

The State College of Arkansas at 
Pine Bluff, sought him to introduce 
ceramics into its curriculum, and as 
far as record is known, he became 
the first person to introduce ceramics 
into the curriculum of the Negro 
colleges of the United States in 1915. 
Ceramics was very young then in any 
college in the United States. It had 
not been long since it was added to 
the curriculum of Alfred Universi- 
ty at Alfred, New York, by Charles 
Fergus Binns, and to Ohio State 
University by Arthur E. Baggs. This 
art was young in the schools of the 
United States. 

In the South, it seems, he was the 
first sculptor to place heroic-size and 
miniature size busts and plaques of 
eminent Negroes in the schools, 
homes, and churches. This distribu- 
tion spread all over the United 
States and invaded the West Indies 
and South America. His work is 
found in Europe and Africa. The 
name of the company had been 
changed to the Isaac Hathaway Art 
Company and the distribution center 
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was Pine Bluff, Arkansas. The slo- 
gan of the Comnany was “What the 
white man does is information, but 
what the Negro does is inspiration 
to our boys and girls. Put Negro 
busts in your homes, schools and 
churches.” This slogan boosted great 
response to the distribution of sculp- 
ture of eminent Negroes. 


This slogan embrances the main 
philosophy of the artist. He believes 
that the art of a people not only 
conveys their mental, spiritual, and 
civic growth to posterity, but con- 
vinces their contemporaries that they 
can best portray in crystallization 
their feelings, aspirations, and de- 
The artist of another race 
can not do this for him. Such 
crystallized history has been effect- 
ively presented down the ages by the 
artists of Egypt, Africa, India, China, 
Japan, and others. This applies to 
of art especially 


sires. 


every aspect 


sculpture, painting, and their rami- 


fications — portraiture, illustration, 
cartooning, ceramics, and other arts. 
In many instances we still depend on 
artists of other races to say what we 
are supposed to communicate, and 
often fail miserably. 


To further advance his idea of 
perpetuating the crystallization of 


_Negro eminents, Isaac ‘Scott Hatha- 


way began making their masks for 
posterity. Dr, Carter G. Woodson 
once remarked to him, “I'll keep 
what the Negroes say and do, and 
you keep what they look like.” 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, the curator of 
the Division of Anthropology of the 
New National Museum, Washington, 
D. C., had endorsed the idea of 
keeping these masks, as he was in- 
terested in the anthropological as- 
pect of races. The last thing Dr. 
Hrdlicka said to Hathaway upon 
taking his leave of the former was, 
“Whatever you do, do not fail to 
take those masks. Tell the boys and 


girls of your school that they are 
not inferior, they are only belated.” 

One of Hathaway’s first masks was 
that of R. C. O. Benjamin, a mili- 
tant West Indian publisher of Ken- 
tucky. In his list of masks taken 
are these: 

Evangelist Pete Venegar of Ken- 
tucky, Professor George W. Bailey, 
Principal of a high school in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Methodist clergy: Bishop 
Lee, Rev. A. H. Ross, Bishop John 
Hurst, Bishop Buford Gordon; Bap- 
tist clergy: Reverends C. H. Par- 
rish, E. C. Morris; 

Christian Church clergy: Rever- 
ends Preston Taylor, and R, E. Hath- 
away (father of the sculptor); Dr. 
George Haynes, Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Poet Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, Dr. H. 
Councill Trenholm, Dr. J. F. Drake, 
Dr, Charles Phillips Adams, Dr. W. 
R. Banks, Dr. Joseph J. Rhoads; 

Dr. Lawrence Davis, Dr. J. B. 


NAMES OF MASKS: From left to right. 

First row—bottom row: Rev. E. C. Morris, Dr. George 
Haynes, Dr. C. T. Walker, Bishop John Hurst, Rev. C. H. 
Parrish, Bishop Buford Gordon, Dr. Roscoe Giles, 
John Lawlah, Dr. J. T. Wilson, Dr. Charles R. Drew. 

Second row: Dr. Frederick D. Hall, Vocalist Roland 
Hayes, Dr. William L. Dawson, Dr. Nathaniel Dett, Dr. A. 
G. Gaston, Honorable John L. Webb, Dr. C. C. Spaulding, 
Dr. George Washington Carver, Coach Cleve Abbott, Dr. 
Monroe N. Work, General B. O. Davis, Sr., Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. 

Third row: Dr. Lawrence A. Davis, Dr. Charles Phillips 


Adams, Dr. R. C. Hatch, Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, Dr. H. Coun- 
cill Trenholm, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, Dr. W. R. Banks, Dr. J. F. Drake. 

Fourth row: top row—Dr. J. E. Moorland, Dr. T. M. 
Campbell, Dr. Floyd Brown, Professor William Townsend, 
Judge Myles A. Paige, Attorney Scipio A. Jones, AFL-CIO 
Vice President A. Phillips Randolph, Honorable Jesse O. 
Thomas. 

In the background—left to right: Heroic-size busts of 
Dr. C. C. Spaulding, Dr. H. Councill Trenholm, Honorable 
Frederick Douglass. 





Watson, President R. E. Malone, Dr. 
Floyd Brown, Dr. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Professor William Town- 
send, Dr. Nathaniel Dett, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Dawson, Dr. Frederick D. 
Hall, Vocalist Roland Hayes; 


AFL - CIO Vice President A. Phil- 
lip Randolph, Attorney Scipio A. 
Jones (Little Rock, Ark.), Judge 
Myles A. Paige, Ferdinand Havis 
(founder of Sisters of Mysterious 
Ten of United Brothers of Friend- 
ship), Honorable John L. Webb, W. 
E. Bush (Grand Master, Mosaics) ; 

J. T. T. Warren (Worthy Grand 
Chancellor of the Court Calanthe), 
Dr. T. M. Campbell, Dr. Monroe N. 
Work, Dr. John Lawlah, Dr._ Roscoe 
Giles, Dr. J. T. Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Porter, Mrs. Alma Illery, 
Isaac S. Hathaway; 

Elsmer Hathaway, and others. And 
such luminaries of the white race 
as Dr, Clyde Fisher of the Hayden 
Planetarium, New York City, Dr. 
Walter Gray Crump (surgeon) and 
several physicians at Flower Hos- 
pital, New York City, Dr. Henry H. 
Hill (President of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee) ; 

City School Superintendent M. A. 
Cassidy (Lexington, Kentucky), 
Congressman W. C, P. Breckinridge, 
Banker Benjamin Gay, Cassius M. 
Clay (former minister to Russia), 
Mayor T. M. Horne (Savannah, Ga.), 
Father Purcell (founder of St. Jude 
Hospital, Montgomery, Alabama), 
and others. 

When the President of Tuskegee 
Institute, Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, 
saw some of Hathaway’s work, he 
invited him to join the faculty of 
Tuskegee Institute. In October of 
1937 he became the founder and 
first head of the Department of Ce- 
ramics of Tuskegee Institute and re- 
mained there until 1947. At Tuske- 
gee he not only taught ceramic de- 
signing, art appreciation, and en- 
gaged in production of souvenir ce- 
ramic ware indigenous to the locali- 
ty, but also introduced research into 
his work. Here science again crept 
into his art ceramic technology. 
In this research he made such a con- 
tribution in originality and use of 
Alabama mineral materials that his 
achievements were lauded by the Sci- 
ence Editor of the Associated Press, 
the leading ceramic periodicals of 


the Country, and it is understood, 
also by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. An eminent ceramist 
of eastern United States who holds 
a doctorate degree in the field ‘of 
Ceramics, remarked, “Dr, Hathaway 
has made a great contribution to ce- 
ramics, and it is a pity that he is 
not appreciated for what he is 
worth.” 


One southern writer has said that 
Hathaway is the first man ever to 
produce translucence in Alabama 
clay. In all his ceramics he uses 
the various clays found in Alabama. 
The state has rich mineral deposits. 
Ceramic engineering authorities say 
the Alabama kaolin is of the same 
type found in China and employed 
by the Chinese to produce their 
matchless china, which it took Eu- 
rope 200 years to even approach to 
copy, even though Europe was able 
io secure the Chinese formulas. 


In his ceramic instruction, Hatha- 
way emphasizes creative design, me- 
chanics, technology and science. In 
his sculpture there is not only the 
design, but also the scientific and 
mechanical aspect. In each field he 
encourages creativity (not piracy), 
scientific preparation of materials 
used and methods of production for 
economic security. 

He is the son of the late Reverend 
R. E. Hathaway, minister of the 
Christian Church, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and his wife Rachel, who 
passed away, leaving Isaac, 3 years 
old, and his two small sisters. The 
older sister Fannie and their grand- 
mother reared the three children, 
Fannie, Isaac and Eva. In 1926 he 
married the former Umer G. Porter, 
who shares with him his art ex- 
periences in ceramics and sculpture. 


His formal training after leaving 
college included 4 years of profes- 
sional training in sculpture in the 
Art Department of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, and the Cin- 
cinnati Art Academy, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. His training in ceramics was 
received in the Ceramic Department, 
State University of Kansas at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, and at the College of 
Ceramics of the State University of 
New York at Alfred, N. Y. 

In his experiences he has been a 
teacher in elementary and secondary 
schools, a dramatic teacher, operator 
of his own sculpture studio — now 
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under the name of The Isaac Hatha- 
way Studio, a sculptural designer for 
the New National Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton, D. C., commercial artist in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky — both portrait and 
sign painter, a cut card designer 
which he originated, introducer of 
ceramics into the curriculums of 
Arkansas State College, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama State College, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute (white 
college at Auburn, Ala.), Georgia 
State College at Savannah, Bishop 
College at Marshall, Texas, instruc- 
tor of ceramics at Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, in Rust College. 


His major sculptural productions 
are: In bronze metal—the J. T. 
Winston bust, Natchez, Mississippi, 
the J. T. T. Warren bust, Pythian 
Temple, Little Rock, Arkansas; the 
Charles Phillips Adams bust, Gram- 
bling College, Grambling, Louisiana; 
the C. C. Spaulding bust, Durham, 
North Carolina. In composition ma- 
terials: Busts of Dr. H. Councill 
Trenholm, Dr, J, F. Drake, Dr. T. M. 
Campbell, Dr. J. B. Watson, Hon- 
orable Ferdinand Havis, Grand Mas- 
ter G. I. Curran (Oklahoma), Pro- 
fessor William Townsend, President 
Floyd Brown, and many minature 
busts and plaques. 


His stock sculpture for mass sales 
include the minatures (about 12 
inches in height) of Frederick Doug- 
lass, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Booker 
T. Washington, Bishop Richard Al- 
len, Dr. George Washington Carver. 
Dr. E. C, Morris, Bishop Buford 
Gordon, Reverend Jacob Kenoly, Dr. 
C. T. Walker, Honorable John L. 
Webb. Heroic-size busts for schools, 
colleges, churches, business places 
are: Dr. George W. Carver and Fred- 
erick Douglass, and plaques of Fred- 
erick Douglass, Booker T. Washing- 


ton, and George Washington Carver. 


One of his most important firsts 
was the designing of the Booker T. 
Washington Memorial Half Dollar 
in 1946 and the Carver-Washington 
Half Dollar in 1951. This was the 
first time the Fine Arts Commission 
of the Treasury had placed its ap- 
proval on a coin designed by a Ne- 
gro. This was also the first time 
the likeness of a Negro had been 
placed on a coin. This was one of 
ihe few times that Hathaway had 
won a commission for the memorial 
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to a Negro when the competitor was 
an artist of another race. Dr. S. 
J. Phillips was responsible for al- 
lewing him to enter the competition 
and the Fine Arts Commission of the 
Treasury for its approval. 

This presentation of efforts, ven- 
tures, and achievements of Isaac 
Scott Hathaway, the versatile artist, 
shows that he has fulfilled his first 
determination “to model busts of 
Negroes and put them where people 
can see them.” 

Appreciation for his efforts in art 
have been shown by awards from 
several institutions and organizations 
including citations from the Louis- 
ville (Kentucky) Defender, the 
Montgomery Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Sigma Fraternity, the National Con- 
vention of the Christian Church, and 
awards from the College of the 
Scriptures (Louisville, Kentucky), 
and Jarvis College (Hawkins, Texas). 

Another honor, because of its in- 
ternational importance, should not 
be overlooked, happened when the 
officials of the Sorbonne University 
(Paris, France), made requisition of 
him to send photographs of his 
masks of Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, and also a photo- 
graph of his heroic-size bust of Fred- 
erick Douglass for exhibition at the 
centennial of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Hathaway still continues his re- 
search in ceramic technology of Ala- 
bama clays and creative design, and 
as operator of his own sculpture 
studio. He feels that the Negro art- 
ist can best express his race’s feel- 
ings, emotions, and aspiration in all 
the arts — especially the plastic and 
graphic arts in their varied ramifi- 
cations. He hopes for the day when 
the Negro artist will reach his great- 
est potentiality and the race itself 
will give him the economic security 
and appreciation in the varied facets 
of art that other races pay their 
artists. 


Walking City 


(Continued from page 76) 
President of the Tuskegee Civic As- 
sociation declared, “We will buy 
goods and services from only those 
who will recognize us as first class 
citizens... . .” About the Board of 
Registrars he declared, “We have to 


hunt and find a Board of Registrars 
in their hiding places.” Gomillion 
listed the objectives of the boycott: 
1. To halt enactment of the City 
Limits bill. 2. To try to get a Board 
of Registrars which would function 
more effectively. 3. To stimulate a 
greater interest among local Negroes 
in “their plight.”” 

Dr. Stanley H. Smith, a Tuskegee 
Institute Sociology professor, urged 
the Negroes to “Continue the fight.” 
He continued, “The education of the 
white citizen is so lacking that they 
don’t know how to fulfill their du- 
and responsibilities as citi- 
zens,” ?! 


ties 


The die was cast for a successful 
protest, but could Tuskegee follow 
Montgomery in their protest? Many 
were sure it could but others were 
afraid of the heterogeneous group 
of Negroes in the community. This 
fear seemed justifiable when it was 
reported that the Negro boycott was 
losing momentum. It appeared to 
have been the rural Negro element 
which prevented almost certain suc- 
cess of the boycott and subsequent 
economic death of many business 
there. It was further reported that 
squads” were intimidating 
Negroes, frightening them away 
from the stores. Police Chief O. H. 
Hodnett declared “There would be 
more rural Negroes there (in Tus- 
kegee) if they were not afraid... 
I had one Negro woman to ask me 
if she could go in a white store and 
pay a bill”? 

By September the Tuskegee boy- 
cott was in full swing. Despite the 
Attorney General John Patterson’s 
eleven day probe and his personal 
raid of the Tuskegee Civic Associa- 
tion, his seizure of records, member- 
ship lists and other literature, the 
flame of protest flares high in Tus- 
kegee. THE SPIRIT OF THE 
WALKING CITY BURNS ANEW. 
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Science U.S.A. 


(Continued from back page) 


July 


Short - cut programs in the missiles 
field will be but temporary remedies 
related to surface manifestation of 
the underlying inadequate education- 
al structure. Basic educational prob- 
lems must be solved; and the United 
States must employ the scientific 
method in the solution of these prob- 
lems. 


In conclusion, it is not a question 
of the ability of the United States 
to create adequate programs of ed- 
ucation for world leadership. It is a 
question of its willingness to do so. 
It can and it must employ the sci- 
entific method in approaching solu- 
tions of problem: in human relations. 
It must employ science rather than 
superstition and prejudice in fash- 
ioning the interdependent activities 
of community life. It must select 
leaders on the basis of moral and po- 
litical principles. 


The United States, as the world 
leader of the future, will provide 
equality of educational opportunity 
to every citizen, Education will be a 
big thing; and teachers, who must 
have greatest competence, will rank 
high in public esteem. The United 
States will assume responsibility for 
the educational program since, in the 
final analysis, it is the educational 
program that is the first line of na- 
tional defense, The national aim 
will be education of each individual, 
in terms of his interests and ability, 
to the limits of his capacity. Edu- 
cators and scholars of promise will 
receive incentives. Our enlightened 
government will not permit race or 
creed to be a factor in finding and 
educating, to the highest possible 
levels, the greatest number of people 
in the United States. These things, 
which science indicates as proper, 
the United States will do, or become 
a second-rate nation. 
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BUY A BUTTON 


weak a surron PROUD AMERICAN DAY 


FEBRUARY 14TH SHOULD MEAN MUCH TO YOU 


YOU HAVEN’T TIME TO ATTEND MEETINGS ... 
YOU DON’T WANT TO STUDY... 
YOU CAN’T AFFORD BIG CONTRIBUTIONS EVEN TO WORTHY CAUSES... 








But you want Human Advancement— 
Which Study of Life and History makes possible. 


You can pay 25 cents for a “Proud American” Button .. . 


You can pay One Dollar for the New A.S.N.L.H. Membership . 
You can help furnish the information that will make America "truly free—Using Education and Written 
Records to promote and consolidate the gains of enlightened social action. 


& i @ If you know what “Proud 


American” Day means, you 
| AMA PROUD AMERICAN .. . . ce gh fino ga 
Because I have sprung from the soil of America, “Proud American” button; 
Which has been enriched by the blood and sweat, and you will be proud to 
As well as the laughter and songs of my ancestors... wear it. 
I am numbered among those who have contributed, 
And who are still contributing to the greatness of America. 


| AM A PROUD AMERICAN 


Because I have supported the search for historical truth, 
Which has helped me to feel the spirit of freedom. . . 

I have learned to know this spirit of freedom as my birthright, 
And I will fight any foe, foreign or domestic, 

In order to secure true American Democracy. 





With each “Proud American” 
Button is this “Proud Ameri- 
can” Pledge Card. 








A.N.D.B. 








ONE DOLLAR CARTER G. WOODSON MEMBERSHIPS 


Persons who pay one dollar are members in good standing and are eligible to vote at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, in the year for which the 
membership fee of one dollar is paid. 


Above: Front of “Proud 
American” Pledge Card. 


Right: Back of Pledge 
Card, which contains infor- 
mation about memberships 
and subscriptions. 





NOTE: No deductions can be made by branches of the Association from the one dollar Carter G. 
Woodson Memberships. When one dollar is d by the A at 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C., an official membership card will be mailed to the person who has paid the 
one dollar fee. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE A. S. N. L. H. 
$2 NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN Eight issues yearly 
$5 JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY Quarterly 


$6 Combination subscription for one year to the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN and the JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO HISTORY 


NOTE: Subscribers to the publications are not voting members of the Association, unless the One 
Dollar Carter G. Woodson Membership fee is paid in addition to J seg cost of subscriptions. Persons 
who contribute seven dollars or more to the A dited with both subscriptions 
to the publications and with the One Dollar Carter G. Woodson ‘Tenbovdip. 





“PROUD AMERICAN” Buttons — 25 cents each — Ne AMERICAN DAY” — February 14 — 
ee A. THE 
1538 Ni 


A Project of 
— STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
NTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 
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THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH 


By Mivton M. JAMEs 


The story of Negro Education in 
the United States reads like a fasci- 
nating narrative, woven around the 
dynamic personalities of many re- 
sourceful men and women. One such 
individual, and rarely accounted 
for in the annals of educational his- 
tory is Richard Humphrys, Quaker 
Elder and businessman of early nine- 


teenth century Philadelphia. 
As a citizen of Philadelphia Rich- 


ard Humphrys will not be remem- 
bered for any particular benevolence 
directed toward the Negro. His 
claim to historical recognition rests 
solely on his design for Negro edu- 
cation as set forth in his will.’ In 
bequeathing funds for Negro educa- 
tion, Richard Humphrys carried 
forth a tradition of brotherhood and 
service, both characteristics of a 
large segment of Quaker society. 


It is possible that Richard Humph- 
rys was inspired by the unselfish 
service of a predecessor, Anthony 
Benezet. As early as 1750, Benezet 
established an evening school for 
Negroes in Philadelphia. 2 Benezet 
also stipulated in his will that follow- 
ing the death of his wife, the balance 
of his estate was to be given to the 
care of trustees whose charge would 
be to establish an evening school 
for Negro, Mulatto, and Indian chil- 
dren -— to teach them reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and needle work, 
etc.’ 

Anthony Benezet died in 1784, 
however, his work served as a bea- 
con for Richard Humphrys and men 
like him as they sought to bring 
light into the lives of freemen and 
slaves alike. 


Woodson points out that “the 
Quakers passed through three stages 
in the development of their policy 
concerning the enslavement of blacks. 
At first they directed their attention 
to preventing their own adherents 
from participating in it, then they 
sought to abolish the slave trade and 
finally endeavored to improve the 
condition of all slaves as preparation 
for emancipation.””* 


In 1829, when Richard Humphrys 


signed, sealed and set aside his 
will, the vast majority of the Ne- 


groes in the United States were still 
held in slavery-5 At this time, Rich- 
ard Humphrys could see decades 
ahead. He could see a free, moving 
mass of Negroes who would need 
leadership and guidance. He sought 
to provide for these future needs 
through the medium of education. 


Richard Humphrys stipulated in 
his will that the sum of $10,000 be 
set aside for “the instruction of the 
decendants of the African race in 
school learning and in the various 
branches of the mechanic arts and 
trades and agriculture.® In providing 
for such a broad program of train- 
ing, Richard Humphrys laid the 
groundwork for the development of 
a group of skilled and educated Ne- 
groes who would be the leaders as 
well as the teachers of their race.’ 


It should be remembered that dur- 
ing the early nineteenth century 
when Richard Humphrys contem- 
plated the final disposition of his 
wealth, education for the Negro was 
an unpopular Prejudice 
against blacks was widespread and 
anyone associated with the ideal of 
advancing Negro welfare, let alone 
Negro education, was considered out 
of step with the social traditions of 
the times. Even in Pennsylvania it 
took great courage for one to cham- 
pion the cause of Negro rights and 
education. Carter tells us: that in 
Philadelphia during May 1838, just 
five years before the chartering of 
the Institute for Colored Youth, a 
mob of twenty-five thousand whites 
beseiged and burned the recently 
built Pennsylvania Hall where an 
assemblage of Quakers were holding 
a three-day meeting, discussing ways 
and means of alleviating the fright- 
ful conditions which confronted the 
Negro.® In many places free persons 
of color were not permitted to open 
schools for the education of their 
children, and in a number of instan- 
ces, established schools were elimi- 
nated by means of arson. It was in 
such a hostile atmosphere that the 
Institute For Colored Youth 
conceived and born. 


cause, 


was 


Since 1842, when the Institute for 
Colored Youth was chartered, it has 
provided educational leadership for 


the Negro, both rural and urban, 
and consequently, the benefits of 
Humphrys’ original bequest has been 
far-reaching and wide. 


Like many a Quaker layman, Rich- 
ard Humphrys lived a pious and gen- 
teel life. He would have died forgot- 
ten and unknown had it not been 
for his extraordinary insight into the 
social and ethical problems of his 
day. Richard Humphrys died on 
February 5, 1832, at the age of 
eighty-two years, from complications 
resulting from a fractured thigh.’ 


Although Richard Humphrys died 
in 1832, the school he sought to es- 
tablish posthumously was not organ- 
ized immediately. It was not until 
1837 that the organization ground- 
work was begun. 


At a meeting held on January 18, 
1837, in the Friends Reading Room 
in Philadelphia, Thomas Edwards, 
Thomas Wistar, Issac Davis, Charles 
Roberts, were appointed to draw up 
a constitution for the Institute’s gov- 
erning body. The final work of this 
committee was presented to an assem- 
blage of Quakers on April 19, 1837, 
and after some discussion Article 1 
of the new constitution was discard- 
ed. Article 1 contained the name of 
the proposed school. It was referred 
to as “African Institute.”"” “African 
Inistitute” was replaced by Institute 
for Colored Youth,”"' 


The Institute for Colored Youth 
remained in the planning stage for 
almost two years. It was not until 
1839, that property was secured for 
the physical plant of the school.' In 
the meantime, interested Quakers 
could become members of an asso- 
ciation of the Institute for Colored 
Youth. Members of the association 
contributed “the sum of twenty dol- 
lars or more annually,” 


Finally, on January 15, 1839, the 
members of the association of the 
Institute For Colored Youth em- 
powered the Board of Managers “to 
purchase on behalf of the associa- 
tion any farm which they deem best 
suited to the objects and purposes 
of the Institute.” That same year a 
farm in Bristol Township, Philadel- 
phia County, was purchased for the 
sum of $18,710.'5 





One of the primary problems 
which beset the Board of Managers 
of the Institute for Colored Youth 
was finding and keeping a qualified 
and competent teacher — director. 
The first teacher at the Institute was 
undoubtedly uninspired by his 
charge. His stay at the school 
was brief and he was succeded by 
William A. Steere, a Quaker from 
Rhode Island. Steere, a competent, 
consciencious teacher remained at 
his post until May 29, 1842, when he 


was released at his own request. Séev-~ 


eral other men, namely John W. 
Harper and E. W. Hinchmann fol- 


lowed. 


It is interesting to note the vig- 
program the students, all 
boys, engaged in. Below is a state- 
ment issued by the Board of Man- 
agers which indicates how the stu- 
dents time was consumed, 


orous 


The boys were with few excep- 
tions regularly engaged from ten to 
eleven hours a day, their time be- 
ing equally divided between manu- 
al labor with John Harper, and at- 
tention to their studies.’ 

Breakfast was served one half hour 
after arising. Two hours were spent 
in school after breakfast. Two and a 
half hours were then spent in man- 
ual labor. Lunch was served at 
twelve noon. A respite in recreation 
followed lunch, and work was then 
continued for two hours. Another 
period of study from one and a half 
to two hours swelled the study per- 
iod."” 

This vigorous work and study 
schedule, perhaps adequate and nec- 
essary for the time and individuals 
involved, would hardly be sanctioned 
today partly because of the stagger- 
ing hours. 

In spite of the fact that the Board 
of Managers carried out the provis- 
ions of the Will of Richard Hum- 
phrys, the Institute for Colored 
Youth was not immediately success- 
ful. Scarcity of funds along with 
inadequate facilities, caused the 
Board of Managers to consider the 
temporary disbanding of the 
school." Before the Institute For Col- 
e-cd Youth ceased to function in 
Bristol, the farm was rented to one 
Isaac Jones. Under the arrangement 
with this tennant, the Institute pu- 
pils were boarded at the farm and 


continued their studies until the 
school was finally closed on April 1, 
1845. The farm equipment was sold 
for a total of $1,400, a fraction of 
the origional cost.’ 


In 1852, the Insitute For Colored 
Youth reopened in Philadelphia with 
Charles L. Reason as head teacher. 
Reason, somewhat gifted as a poet, 
prominent as a lecturer, remained at 
the school until November, 1855, 
when he resigned to accept a teach- 
ing and administrative post in New 
York, * 

Reason’s successor was Ebenezer 
D. Bassett. After a very competent 
administration of a decade, Bassett 
was appointed by President Grant 
to the Post of Minister to Haiti.?! 

Other distinguished heads that fol- 
lowed were the scholarly Fanny 
Jackson Coppin, former slave and 
teaching assistant at Oberlin Col- 
lege* and Hugh Brown, former 
Head of the Physics Department, 
Dunbar High School, Washington, 
D.C. 


In its new locale in Philadelphia, 
the Institute for Colored Youth, with 
its expanded and revised program, 
gradually became a success. The 
Institute developed a very practical 
and realistic approach to Negro ed- 
ucation. Agriculture was discontin- 
ued as a course of study, and a 
preparatory department and high 
school was established. Later the 
Institute offered a Normal Course to 
supply the demand for Negro teach- 
ers. The Managers of the Institute 
recognized that the competent Negro 
required more than the essential do- 
mestic, agricultural training, and 
consequently, as the social and ec- 
onomic needs of the Negro became 
more and more the concern of so- 
ciety, the Institute’s curriculum 
broadened and varied. 

The Humanities offered by the In- 
stitute For Colored Youth, were prac- 
tical in that this line of study gave the 
students a more rounded and pol- 
ished education, and at the same 
time equipped them with knowledge 
which would make their_ daily ex- 
istance in a free society more bear- 
able. 

To enter the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the new Institute For Col- 
ored Youth, all students must be ten 
years of age or over. They must be 
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able to read and write and spell with 
tolerable proficiency. They must 
understand simple arithmetic and 
have some knowledge of geography, 
especially of the United States.” 


When one considers the status of 
Negroes prior to the Civil War, it 
is no exaggeration to say that the 
requirements for entry as a student 
at the Institute were somewhat high. 
Students were required to complete 
the preparatory course within one 
year. Those failing were “entitled 
to no further connection with the 
Institute.” 


In the High School Department of 
the Institute For Colored Youth, the 
students were grouped in three sec- 
tions. Each group represented a 
step in academic development. Each 
section or class lasted six months. 
The following is a list of courses of- 
fered in this department. 


1. English Grammar 

2. United States History to the 
close of the Revolution. 

. Bible History and Geography 

. General History 

. Latin 

. Algebra 

. Trigonometry 

8. Chemistry ** 


On brief glance at the curriculum 
of the Institute For Colored Youth, 
it becomes apparent to the reader 
that in spite of the advances in sci- 
ence and technology, the basic aca- 
demic fare offered by many contem- 
porary institutions, are essentially 
the same as that offered by the Insti- 
tute before the Civil War. 


Other courses which were later of- 
fered are as follows: Industrial Arts, 
bricklaying, tailoring, _ plastering, 
carpentry, shoemaking, forging, 
printing. For girls, a commercial 
course was offered. This course in- 
cluded typing, stenography. In Do- 
mestic Science, dressmaking, millen- 
ery, sewing, and laundrying were 
offered. Cooking was offered for 
both girls and boys. 

Thirty-four years after the Insti- 
tute For Colored Youth moved to 
Philadelphia proper, Wickersham, 
the historian wrote, “It (the Institute 
For Colored Youth) still prospers. 
It is well endowed, owns good build- 
ings, possesses a reading rom, a li- 
brary of nearly 4000 volumes, and 
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a good supply of philosophical ap- 
paratus, has a full academic course 
of study, employs six to eight teach- 
ers, and is well attended by upwards 
of two-hundred students.” 


The Institute For Colored Youth 
prospered in Philadelphia until 1902, 
when it moved to Cheyney, Penn- 
sylvania. Later in 1920, the school 
was accorded full state normal school 
standing. In 1921, by special enact- 
ment of the legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the for- 
mer Institute for Colored Youth was 
conveyed to the Commonwealth, and 
in May, 1932, the school became en- 
titled to grant the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. In 1942, 
Cheyney Training School For Teach- 
ers became a fully accredited mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 


When one visits the campus of 
Cheyney State Teachers College for 
the first time, one might ask: “How 
did all this begin?” Properly told, 
the answer to this question makes 
engaging reading. The fully story 
cannot be simply told within the 
confines of a few pages. The begin- 
ning chapter of the story of Chey- 
ney Statae Teachers College, takes 
us back almost a century and a 
quarter, and this story is essentially 
a statement of the benevolence of 
one man, who inspired others to 
carry on in his footsteps. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED? 


By Geneva C. Turner 
Garnet-Patterson Junior 
High 

Very often in the city of Wash- 
ington are combined 
under the control of one adminis- 
trative officer and the names of both 
schools are retained. The Garnet- 
Patterson Junior High is one of this 
type and is located at Tenth Street 
and Vermont Avenue in the North- 
west Section of Washington, D.C. 
One name of this school is of 
a man who was born a slave and yet 
rose to such eminence that a school 
was named in his honor — HENRY 
HIGHLAND GARNET. It is always 
interesting to follow the course of 
a life in which such notable progress 
has been made in spite of all types 
of opposition, 


two schools 


was a descendent of an 
African chief who had cap- 
tured in the War and sold into 
slavery in the United States. Garnet 
was born a slave in Kent County, 
Maryland, December 23, 1815. His 
father, evidently a man of great 
courage, escaped from slavery with 
his family, lived for a time in Penn- 
sylvania, and then moved in 1825 
to New York City. After he found 


Garnet 
been 


employment there, he began his son’s 
education, 


The first school Garnet attended 
was the African Free School on Mul- 
berry Street where he met distin- 
guished colored men like Ira Ald- 
ridge, Charles Reason, and George 
T. Downing. In order that he might 
ebtain higher education, Garnet en- 
tered an academy in Canaan, New 
Hampshire, where Alexander Crum- 
mel was attending. He was forced to 
leave this school, however, because 
of his race, but completed his edu- 
cation with honor at Oneida Insti- 
tute at Whitesboro, New York. He 
continued his education by studying 
theology under Dr. Amos Gerry 
Beman, and was licensed to preach 
in 1842. He became the first pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Troy, 
New York, 

Like all men who are destined for 
greatness, Garnet immediately began 


to use his talents and training un- 
selfishly for the uplift and progress 
of others. He joined at once in the 
anti-slavery fight and became a 
noted lecturer against slavery during 
the week, while preaching on Sun- 
day. His speeches were noted for 
their forcefulness and sincerity. He 
was at times very militant as was 
shown in an address before a con- 
vention of Negro leaders in Troy, 
in 1843, in which he urged the 
slaves to rise up against their mas- 
ters. This type of opposition was 
discouraged, however, by the more 
conservative reformers. 

Not only in this country did Gar- 
net become famous because of his 
lectures, but also across the Atlantic. 
He was welcomed in Great Britain 
because of his eloquent speeches, 
was sent as a delegate to the Peace 
Congress at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and also traveled through Germany 
and France. He was leater sent as a 
missionary to Jamaica. 

When Garnet returned to this 
country, he embarked upon a life of 
unselfish service in many fields of 
activity. He became chaplain of Ne- 
gro troops during the Civil War and 
helped to relieve the suffering of ‘the 
wounded. He served as pastor in 
the Shiloh Presbyterian Chureh in 
New York and in the Fifteenth 
Street Prebyterian Church in Wash- 
inton City. While in Washington he 
was invited to preach in the halls of 
Congress, This was the first time that 
a colored man had spoken in Con- 
gress. He then served for three years 
as president of Avery College in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, after which 
he returned to the pastorship in 
New York City. His last appointment 
was that of minister to Liberia which 
position he did not hold very long 
because of failing health. He died 
there on February 13, 1882. 

A life worth remembering and 
emulating is that of Henry Highland 
Garnet who began as a slave and 
then won recognition at home and 
abroad for his courage and unself- 
ish service in religious, educational, 
and civic activities, 
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Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


As indentured service for Ne- 
groes ended, and actual enslavement 
of them grew, the advantages of the 
early period began to disappear; 
yet, in scattered spots of the coun- 
try, there were still Negroes who 
were fortunate in their environment, 
and who became outstanding citi- 
zens. 


Among these was Benjamin Ban- 
neker, who was bern November 9, 
1731, on a farm n-ar the Patapsco 
River, close to Baltimore. Banneker 
learned to read at home, and later. 
attended a small mixed private 
school. He learned very rapidly, 
especially in the field of mathematics. 


This fondness for numbers caused 
Banneker to become one of the fore- 
most mathematicians of his time. 
He studied all the books on the sub- 
ject he could find, and was greatly 
encouraged when the Ellicotts, a 
family of Quakers, moved into his 
neighborhood. 


Mr. George Ellicott became very 
much interested in Banneker’s abili- 
ty. and loaned him books on mathe- 
matics and science. Banneker stud- 
ied these books so thoroughly that 
he was soon able to apply many of 
their theories. 


His first big experiment was to 
make a clock. Although he had no 
model from which to work, Ban- 
neker made a wooden clock from his 
study of the machinery of the watch. 
This clock kept correct time for 
twenty years, and was said to have 
been the first clock made in the 
United States. 


As he grew older, Banneker be- 
came intensely interested in astron- 
omy, and became such a scholar of 
the stars, that he was able to find 
many mistakes in the books he had 
been studying. 

In 1792, Banneker published an 
almanac. This achievement brought 
him to the attention of Thomas Jef- 
ferson who was then Secretary of 
State. When Banneker also became 
a very excellent surveyor, Mr. Jef- 
ferson persuaded President Georg 
Washington to appoint him a mem- 
ber of the L’Enfant Commiission; and 
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he helped to survey and to lay out 
ihe streets of Washington, D. C., 
our nation’s capital. 

To Boston, Massachusetts in 1761, 
Phillis Wheatley was brought as a 
slave. Fortunately, the young girl 
was never to know, first hand, the 
horrors of slavery. She had been 
bought by Mr. John Wheatley as a 
companion for his wife, who treated 
Phillis as a daughter. 

Phillis was educated by the 
Wheatleys, and proved to be a very 
bright pupil. She learned to read 
the Bible, and enjoyed English lit 
erature, especially the writings of 
Alexander Pope. 

While still very young, Phillis be- 
gan to write poetry of. her own after 
the style of Pope; and so excellent 
were her verses that they brought 
Phillis to the attention of many im- 
portant people in both America and 
abroad. In 1773, Phillis was taken 
to Europe where she was well re- 
ceived as a poet. 

But, in 1774, after. her return to 
this country, Phillis was saddened 
by the death of Mrs. Wheatley whom 
she loved as a mother. Other mem- 
bers of the Wheatley family died 
soon after Mrs. Wheatley, and Phil- 
lis, now free, was left to shift for 
herself. 

A poem she wrote to George 
Washington, caused the general to 
invite her to visit him at his. camp 
when he took charge of the Conti- 
nental Army. 

Phillis married John Peters, but 
as the family was very poor, Phil- 
lis died at the age of thirty from 
the drudgery of hard work and grief 
for the children whom she lost. 

There were other early Negroes 
who became noteworthy, but we se- 
lected these two as proof that the 
general belief of many otherwise in- 
telligent whites that all Negroes have 
very low mentality, is entirely with- 
out foundation in truth. 

They are proof, too that only op- 
portunity is needed to bring out the 
greatness of Negroes, which exists 
in them in just as large proportions 
as in other peoples of the world. 

You will hardly find the lives of 
these two great Americans in the 
history books you study, but they 
should be there, as their talents are 
certainly well worth recording. And 
their contributions to American life 


and culture are greater than those of 
many who have been included in 
the pages of the history of the United 
States. 


Your I. 9. 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


1. What do Sterling Brown, Mer- 
cer Cooke, James Butcher, and Ray- 
ford Logan in common? 

2. Who is president of the board 
of the National Urban League? 

3. What is the purpose of the 
ASNLH? 

4. What college president was for- 
merly the director of the U. S. For- 
eign Operations Mission in Liberia? 

5. Where is Nevis? 

ANSWERS 

1. All are members of Howard 
University faculty. 

2. Robert Dowling, N.Y- financier. 

3. The purpose of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History is to collect historical and 
sociological data bearing on the life 
and history of colored people. 

4. John W. Davis of West Virginia 
State College. 

5. A small island in the Caribbean 
area, 
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1. What 18th C. Negro slave wom- 
an poet attracted the attention of 
Thomas Jefferson and George Wash- 
ington? 

2. What was the name of Walter 
White’s book describing his World 


War II experiences? 
3. What became of the first Negro 


slaves that came to the new world? 

4. Who was Jehudi Ashmun? 

5. When did Ralph Bunche win 
the Nobel Peace Prize? 

ANSWERS 

1.Phyllis Wheatley. 

2. “A Rising Wind” published by 
Doubleday in 1945. 

3. The first Negro slaves to come 
to this country are now thought to 
have been the servants that accom- 
panied Vasquez D’Allyonin in 1526. 
They revolted, murdered the slave 
traders and fled into the interior and 
mixed with the Indians. 

4. An American Jew who went to 
Liberia in 1828 to teach democracy 
to the new Negro republic. 

5. Dec. 10, 1950. 
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REFLECTIONS ON WEST VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL DEMONSTRATIONS 


HOW WELL DOES WEST VIRGINIA LOOK IN THE MIRROR OF THE NATION? 
By Gordon T. Saddler*—Texas Southern University 


Recently West Virginia figured in 
the news spotlight very sensationally. 
On two the Mountain 
State, the state of my birth, made 
news very dramatically. 

In one instance, West Virginia 
looked good in the mirror of the na- 
tion because Lew Burdette pitched 
two successive shut-out victories 
against those murderous “Yankees” 
to win the first world championship 
for the Braves. West Virginia looked 
good in the news because Lew Bur- 
dette, a Nitro, West Virginia boy, 
made it look good. 


occasions 


In another event, West Virginia 
made the news as equally sensational. 
In this example, West Virginia 


looked ugly in the news mirror when 
teenagers exhibited a campaign of 


racial hate and violence against 
peaceful public school desegregation. 
West Virginia looked bad in the news 
mirror because the youths in south- 
ern West Virginia made it look ugly. 
As a native of McDowell County, | 
would like to make a few observa- 
tions for discussion, thought, and 
meditation about the latter incident 
in order that a correct perspective 
may be sought and errors rectified. 
“The Free State of McDowell” 
In retrospect, | am reminded of 
a phrase or figure of speech—“The 
free state of McDowell” that was 
penned from the wisdom and jour- 
nalistic vision of the late editor of 
the McDowell Times, M. T. Whit- 
tico, Of all the numerous figures of 
speech coined by editor Whittico, 
none had a more universal signifi- 
cance that “The Free State of Mc- 
Dowell.” 
Editor Whittico explained the 
connotation of the phrase this way: 
It was a social ethos, an ideology 
which embodied the homogeneity 
of McDowell County. It contem- 
plated a unity of understanding 
between the races Negro and 
white in McDowell County. It char- 
acterized reciprocal relations, mu- 


Steteal 





science, Texas i ersity.. The views 
: pecpment’ of Weel Virginie people bet 
an est 
g- - A+ and —aa to- 
problems of ‘an twentieth 


tual respect, warm friendship in 

the socio-economic life of the 

county. 

Truly no other southern coal min- 
ing county could boast and give evi- 
dence of such a fervid unity that 
once flourished in this section. 

Like its neighboring counties, Mc- 
dowell had its share of problems. 
Everyone was not a Christian. Every- 
one was not dedicated to these ideals. 
If anyone became a trouble-maker 
he was quieted, and if need be, he 
was carried off to jail. There was a 
high degree of tranquillity among the 
people and I can recall. but one in- 
cident of racial disorder. 

Ku Klux Klan Dispelled by a 
Courageous High Sheriff 

Once the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan attempted a demonstration in 
McDowell against Negroes and Cath. 
olics, Particularly offensive to the the 
hate group was the funeral of a Ne- 
gro in a Catholic Church where some 
races and nationalities had planned 
to attend. The hooded order did not 
get very far with its scheme due to 
the fearless and courageous leader- 
ship of one of the greatest High Sher- 
iffs the community has ever pro- 
duced. Faintly, I recall the Sheriff's 
admonition to the Ku Klux Klan. 
He warned: If the Klan wants 

to exhibit venom of hate and fear 

against segments of our people, 
they will have to do it with their 
hoods off. The people are entitled 
to see your faces and the demon- 
stration must be peaceful. Should 
you attempt to wear your white 
sheets or disobey the order, I will 
be along the road with my officers 
and pull those sheets off and put 
every Ku Klux I find in jail. 
Well, the Klan did not march, 
“Separate-But-Equal” Although 
Offensive Respected 

The public schools were adminis- 
tered under the formula of “separ- 
ate-but-equal” since West Virginia 
followed the traditional mores and 
customs of its parent state—Virginia. 
Separation of the races in public 
school education was the constitu- 
tional mandate in the state. It was 


the supreme law of West Virginia 
and no one showed an overt disre- 
spect or contempt for the dominant 
majority who made the concept the 
pattern of public school education. 

Space and proportion will not per- 
mit here an evaluation of the human 
injury and degradation done to both 
Negro and white children under this 
unsavory concept. The point here of 
utmost interest is: there were no 
sordid teenage demonstrations. Sep- 
aration of the races in public school 
education was the essence of the 
law and the sanction was respected. 

People who felt that the law was 
unjust and its administration abus- 
ive, followed the normal, peaceful 
and democratic processes of getting 
the law changed, the fruits of which 
culminated in a series of court 
litigations from Missouri ex rel 
Gaines vs. Canada (1938) to Brown 
vs. Board of Education (1955). 

It is commendable that West Vir- 
ginia accepted this historic decision 
of the Supreme Court. The then 
Democratic Governor _ reiterated: 
“(I1) He had one thought in mind, 
that is, to obey the law.” Other offi- 
cials expressed similar reactions, in- 
cluding the present Governor. Gen- 
erally, for the most part, fair-minded 
citizens of the state have accepted 
the “fait accompli” and an orderly 
dutiful compliance has become a 
monumental reality in West Virginia. 
West Virginia’s “Black Friday” 

It was a tragedy that the same 
could not be said of southern West 
Virginia. McDowell County, the 
once proud “Free State,” was the 
scene of the “Black Friday” of Sep- 
tember 27 (Black Friday coined by 
the writer), and the cloud of in- 
famy, bigotry, fear and ignominy 
was even darker over Mercer Coun- 
ty. 

Teenage school children, ostensi- 
bly incited and abetted by the ped- 
dlers of hate, fear and ignorance 
made a determined effort to turn 
peaceful “Voluntary Desegregation” 
into an inferno of anarchy after 
their “Little Rock” counterparts, It 
would be unfair to appraise the mag- 
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nitude of these disgraceful scenes, 
for I was not there to see them. One 
fact is abundantly evident: South- 
ern West Virginia made the news 
headline in the nation’s dailies, radio 
and television news. 

Now since peaceful, devoted and 
alert citizens have extinguished the 
flame, I would like to raise this ques- 
tion: How does West Virginia look 
in the mirror of the nation? It would 
be totally absurd to blame the school 
children and down right stupid to 
censure all the esteemed citizens of 
southern West Virginia. As one West 
Virginian to another, | am wonder- 
ing how others judged our debased 
emotionalism. Are we really ashamed 
of ourselves? 


The Right of Petition and 
Assembly 

The cornestone of Anglo-Saxon 
legal heritage is the right of petition 
and assembly which is set forth in 
the Constitution of the United States 
very explicitly (4th Freodom of the 
First Amendment). Apparently, the 
teenagers had in mind this right and 
normally were entitled to immunity, 
unless the action endangered the 
“Police Power” (residuary powers 
of a State to protect health, safety, 
morals and good order). It was (im- 
agined) their way of showing overt 
support for the action of the Arkan- 
sas Governor who used the sovereign 
power of that state to interpose a 
decree of the federal court. On the 
other hand, they were exhibiting a 
protest against the presence of Ne- 
groes in the public schools. In both 
instances, I am inclined to defend 
their right to an orderly petition, 
even though I strenuously disagree 
with the immature context of their 
thinking. 
Commends Citizens and Officials 

Despite the sheer ugliness, of the 
fracas I was profoundly impressed 
with the spirit, of vigilance mani:- 
fested by the school principals, may- 
or, law enforcing agents, the press 
and the general public that prevented 
the frenzy from spreading. They 
countered ill-will with understanding, 
violence with law and order, un- 
reason with and vindictive- 
ness with forgiveness. 

The Element of Causation 

As has been previously stated by 
one official, the demonstrations were 
instigated. That I believe everyone 


reason 


will agree. Let’s not deceive our- 
selves. Often trouble is planned. | 
am inclined to believe that the chil- 
dren did not plan it. The action was 
by the children, but no doubt some 
adult mind motivated the idea, Un- 
der such circumstances, acts of this 
nature are not juvenile delinquency, 
but adult delinquency. Some adults 
or groups of adults might organize 
teenagers to cause trouble with the 
impression that they (teenagers) can- 
not be arrested. Regardless of how 
much one may dislike a people, it 
is bad business to start peddling hate 
to teenagers. The danger here is 
this: you may be motivating a per- 
fectly innocent boy to be a criminal, 
who will eventually end up robbing 
a bank or killing you. Might it not 
be prudent to begin teaching chil- 
dren not to judge any human being 
by the color of his skin but by his 
character and deeds? Should these 
qualities prove meritorious his race 
must be a good one, 


A Way Ahead—Enlightenment 

Sometimes as distasteful as inci- 
dents are, we learn something good 
from them. It seems to me we must 
reemphasize vigorously the concept 
of reverence for law and order. 
West Virginia fathers and mothers, 
teachers (all races) have a golden 
opportunity to begin now teaching 
teenagers the rudiments of the basic 
principles upon which our society 
and governments were founded, The 
youths do not always learn well all 
they should know about these prin- 
ciples. Just what do they encompass? 
What do they mean in terms of indi- 
vidual dignity and worth, equality 
and freedom? What do they mean in 
terms of religion? What do they 
mean in terms of civil rights 
and civil obligations? What do they 
mean in terms of tolerance, justice 
and fair play? What do they mean in 
terms of majority rule, respect for 
rights and privileges of the minori- 
ty? What do they mean in terms of 
the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God? What do they 
mean in terms of the supreme law of 
the land? What do they mean in 
terms of character and reverence to 
God? 

These remain large question marks 
in the minds of average boys and 
girls because somehow our homes 
and schools have failed to teach the 
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translation of high principles into 
personal attitudes, unbiased human 
evaluations, and sound practices of 
every day living. As a consequence, 
the young Americans are often left 
to their own interpretations, 

Before concluding I would like to 
attempt to answer the query that I 
raised in the title of this article: 
How well does West Virginia look 
in the mirror of the nation? 

It seems to me that we are meas- 
uring our reactions in West Virginia 
by emotions and not by logic or 
reason. The three principal emotions 
in evidence in this mirror were fear, 
hate and ignorance. Fear, hate and 
ignorance are frightening. Anyone 
who fans these emotions to a red 
heat, may be doing this state and na- 
tion a disservice. A steady prolonged 
diet of fear, hate and ignorance 
might well destroy all of us. It seems 
to me that in this state of lofty 
mountains, beautiful peaks, and fer- 
tile valleys, there is no problem we 
cannot solve, no menace we cannot 
meet, nor is it in any sense necessary 
that we either surrender or impair 
any American freedoms, All we need 
to do is to obey the law and enhance 
its sanctity with reverent support. 

Somewhere in the portals of edu- 
cation in West Virginia, one of my 
many excellent teachers imparted a 
thought which I think has a rele- 
vance here: 

Free government has no greater 
menace than the total disrespect 
for authority and the continual 
violation of the law. It is not only 
your duty to obey the law but to 
let it be known that you oppose 
its violation. 
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AWAKEN MY BROTHERS! 


BY JOSEPH BEV ANS BUSH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Negro in America consti- 
tutes the largest minority group of 
our nation, We have been relegated 
to a position of lowliness which dates 
back to slavery and all of its evils. 
For more that 200 years our fore- 
bears had to endure this nefarious 
and inhuman institution, Subsequent 
to the civil strife, which took place 
here in America, slavery was discon- 
tinued these mistreated ances- 
tors of ours became citizens. History 
as it has heen taught here in the pub- 
lic schools of our nation, would have 
one believe that through the good 
graces of the whites, the blacks were 
liberated and the progress made to 
date has been achieved for us and 
not by us. 


and 


Personally, | feel that this a fal- 
lacy that has been allowed to obtain 
for far too many years. It has been 
through the legacy of such lies and 
half truths that our people have, to 
some degree, become “brain washed” 
with the belief that we can do noth- 
ing on our own. In plain everyday 
vernacular, we can only reach the 
heights that “Boss Charlie” allows 
and at his own choosing. As a boy 
in school, I could not swallow this 
line, I can’t now and I feel that I 
will never be able to go along with 
such hog wash. It is my belief that 
I received a very sound, basic edu- 
cation in Negro History and I am 
thankful to this day that I had the 
opportunity to attend a _ primary 
school which was so liberal in the 
teaching of this phase of American 
Life. In Jr. High School I can re- 
call only one week out of the entire 
year being devoted to Negro History, 
and in my all-too-short stay in High 
School I can recall almost nothing 
being imparted along this line. 


have 
efforts to find out the truth about my 
people although I must confess, 
it has been at times a spotty and not 
too dedicated endeavor — because | 
do sincerely believe that without a 
knowledge of the past there can not 
be much hope for the present and 
subsequently, the future. 


However. | continued my 


The great struggle of the Negro 
in America has been, and is, for 


equality. The term “equality” in this 
respect means not an effort to bring 
our group to the moral and cultural 
level of the whites, but rather, the 
enjoying of equal opportunity in 
every phase of American life, which 
is no more than our just due by vir- 
tue of our native birth. Enjoying the 
same priveleges of our fellow citizens 
will in itself elevate us to the moral 
and cultural level which they have 
reached — if we have not already 
attained such. However, blocking our 
path to equality stands a monster 
not as formidable and insidious as 
its forerunner (slavery) but with 
the same purpose—subjugation and 
humiliation. This evil is “segrega- 
tion” which is, to my mind, the 
shame of our America. 


From what I can determine this 
unholiness began sometime after the 
“Emancipation” and was instituted 
I feel ,to keep our people as closely 
removed from physical bondage as 
possible, A separate but equal doc- 
trine was preached through out Amer- 
ica with the false impression that 
an air of tranquility could prevail 
between the races in only this man- 
ner. A thinking man can readily 
perceive that what obtained in Amer- 
ica from this forced segregation by 
color was not trainquility but docil- 
ity and that only the “separate” of 
this separate but equal idea actually 
became a reality. This, more’ than 
any single attribute, is why we Ne- 
groes—even though we are 17,000,- 
000 in population—have such a low 
position in the supposed-to-be-great- 
est democracy in the world. 


What would have been the case 
if the “equal” part of the doctrine 
was adhered to is too suppositional 
for me to say. I am only able to 
form my opinion from what is fac- 
tual and from examining the facts 
on segregation, I can see that it has 
definitely been used to control and 
exploit our people. In the manner 
it is employed in the smallest south- 
ern community to its practice in the 
largest northern metropolis it has 
meant degredation and second-class 
citizenship. | do not overlook the 
fact that certain individuals and 


classes of our race have gained by 
this evil but to the masses it is a 
hideous miscreant keeping us from 


freedom. 


Because of segregation we, as a 
people, have not shared fully in 
the great wealth that is America’s. 
This is the height of irony when one 
considers the years of toil, without 
compensation, that our forefathers 
suffered in building America 
into the rich and powerful nation it 
is today. No man with any degree 
of objectivity can discount the fact 
that for over 200 years America 
was built by the sweat and blood of 
our lowly African ancestors. 
I, as a descendent of these abused 
people, am able to forgive my white 
brothers for their inhumanities, but 
I shall never forget. It is impossible 
for me to forget, when a system of 
share-cropping was initiated, and 
is in existence even today, which is 
but a subtle form of slavery. 


Segregation is a necessity (so says 
the white man) that has benefitted 
both Negroes and whites all over 
America — particularly the South. 
Any person with a sense of human 
decency konws this to be false. This 
insitution is not only undemocratic 
and void of humaneness, it loses 
faith with Christianity and makes a 
fantastic lie of brotherhood. 


There are, however, certain mis- 
guided Negroes who feel that it (seg- 
regation) adds to pride in one’s race. 
BUT, HOW CAN THE LOWERING 
OF A GROUP’S POSITION IN 
THE HUMAN FAMILY HAVE 
THIS RESULT? We must keep in 
mind what is so — and not what 
would’ve been or should’ve been — 
as a result of segregation. Being that 
the facts show inequality and segre- 
gation to be in a sense one and the 
same, it stands to reason that we 
must rid ourselves of it in our strug- 
gle for complete freedom. 


The people who oppose the dis- 


continuance of segregation use all 


manner of fantasies in an effort 
to substantiate their position. The 
most common of these is: the purity 
of the races will be destroyed, as 
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there will be a mass marrying of 
Negroes and whites when segregation 
ceases, I feel that the purity of which 
they speak is no more that a figment 
of their imagination. What man can 
say with any degree of certainty that 
he is 100 per cent anything, other 
than 100 per cent human? 


Racial division is, to my mind, 
just a convenient method of distin- 
guishing the groups which comprise 
humanity, and only when it is advan- 
tageous to certain mercenary persons 
are senseless laws put into being to 
keep them separated, It takes the 
willingness of two persons to consti- 
tute a marriage whether it be in a 
segregated or non-segregated society. 
With this in mind, I can not allow 
that the end of segregation will be 
the start of mass miscegenation. 


It is my intransigent belief that 
racial segregation was instituted in 
America primarily for reasons of 
economics and not marital. If the 
Africans came to America as rich 
merchants instead of lowly slaves, 
there would be no such separating 
of their children today. 

But because the indolent and avar- 
icious slave holders could not bear 
the economic blow that “Emancipa- 
tion” dealt them, they devised this 
system of insidiousness in an effort 
to continue the master-slave rela- 
tionship between themselves and the 
newly liberated blacks. The system 
has been perpetuated psychologically 
from generation to generation with 
he exact reason for its presence be- 
ng obscured with the passing of 
time. 

The Negro has struggled long and 
unceasingly for freedom in America. 
This struggle is not new, but some- 
thing which started decades ago. 
There are, however, white persons 
and even Negroes who seem to think 
that this fight for freedom is of 
recent birth. This school of thought, 
I feel, is due primarily to the ab- 
sence of a good program of Negro 
History in America’s public insti- 
tutions fact the 
American History books almost give 
the impression that little resistance 
was offered by the African to slavery. 
But the cruel treatment accorded the 
slaves indicates to me that they did 
not readily submit to this evil. If 
there had been a willing surrender 


of learning. In 


to slavery by those abused people 
there would not have been a need 
for the flagitious masters to treat 
them so brutally. Consequently, | 
feel, the fight for freedom started 
with those inhumanly treated human 
beings and has continued through 
the years with the present-day cham- 
pions of Civil Rights being but a 
link in a long chain of events, 


This fight was initiated — and 
has been and is being perpetuated 
—by the Negro himself and no man- 
ner of sophistry can make me lose 
faith with this truth. However, it 
must be allowed that we have re- 
ceived aid from a certain faction 
of our white brothers — for which 
we are grateful—and the change in 
national and world events has infinit- 
ly abetted our cause. But, “the ball 
was started rolling” by the Negro 
and the Negro is keeping it rolling. 
I strengthen my covictions with this 
maxim: “No one will do more for 
you than you do for yourself’—nor 
should it be expected. 


There has been no greater cham- 
pion than the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, in regard to human rights and 
basic Constitutional guarantees, It 
has been through the assiduous ef- 
forts of this great organization that 
the Negro has received 
gains and won innumerable victories 
over injustice. In all American His- 
tory group 
which has fought harder for democ- 
racy and democratic ideals than the 
NAACP. Why an organization pos- 
sessing such altruism and manifest- 
ing a multiplicity of good deeds does 
not receive greater support from Ne- 
groes is beyond me. But it puzzles 
know that there are 
those of us who are opposed diamet- 
rically to the Association. 


countless 


there has been no one 


me more to 


These same persons are the ones 
who berate us for not having a high- 
er position in American life. They 
denounce our leadership — no mat- 
ter how competent, sincere and dedi- 
cated. They say that we are inher- 
ently a people unable to organize 
not realizing that such thoughts ex- 
emplify rank defeatism, They feel 
there is no hope for us as we will 
always be subjugated by the whites. 
If such people would only abandon 
these ideas and 


antebellum open 
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their eyes and minds, they could 
readily perceive the asininity of 
their present views. 


We are living in a world that is 
changing with great rapidity and 
splendor. If the Negroes of America 
are ever going to share equally in the 
nation’s wealth we must act now, 
while the whole world is changing. 
We must become so solidified that 
no degree of trickery employed by 
any person or group of persons will 
daunt us in our struggle. An example 
of such trickery is the Civil Rights 
doublecross, We have been duped 
again and no effort by verbose and 
glib politicians can obscure this fact. 
History shows we have been no more 
than pawns for both Democrats and 
Republicans. One need not be an ex- 
pert in political science to fathom 
this remark. Although a few choice 
plums have been, and are being, dis- 
tributed among the classes, the mass- 
es are still receiving crumbs. This 
has been the case all of these years 
because we have not had the absolute 
solidarity that a struggling people 
must have in order to traverse the 
barreness of second-class citizenship 
to the fertility of freedom’s green 
pastures, 


We must so organize that we can 
demand our constitutional rights in 
lieu of making supplications as we 
are now, and have been doing for 
a disgustingly long period of time. 
If we were asking for special con- 
siderations, one could go along with 
supplicating, but it is only our bas- 
ic rights as citizens that we are seek- 
ing and to beg for them is equivalent 
to a man who has labored faithfully 
and long and then has to plead with 
his employer for his stipend. We 
have always been, and are, loyal 
citizens, and to have to beg for treat- 
ment commensurate with our loyalty 
is a profound travesty of justice, 


As more than one Negro scholar 


proposes: we should divorce our- 


selves from both major political par- 
ties and institute a third force dedi- 
cated to the civil rights of all Amer- 


icans. Such an innovation would 
with opposition as 
but it would do a 
wealth of good for our people as a 
whole. There is no doubt as to the 
great power of the Negro vote. The 


white politicians are aware of this 


meet any 


change does 
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and judging by the indifference of 
a great number of us when it comes 
to voting, they know far better than 
we do the power of our ballot. It has 
been through a wealth of promises 
and a poverty of deeds that these 
sanctimonious politicians have ex- 
ploited our people. Now is the time 
for the Negro leaders and those of 
us of the rank-and-file to awaken 
and be equal to the challenge of the 
changing times. The national and 
world situations favor us and we 
must take full advantage of this. WE 
OWE IT TO OURSELVES, TO 
THOSE WHO HAVE GONE ON 
BEFORE US AND ABOVE ALL 
TO THE GENERATIONS YET UN. 
BORN. 


Let us no longer be pacified by the 
stentorian speeches of insincere men 
who are concerned only with their 
selfish aspirations. Time and time 
again these sly persons have broken 
promises to us, only to delude us fur- 
ther with promises and more prom- 
ises. They have not desisted their 
duplicity because they have been 
allowed to make fools of us and have 
gotten away with it. These men know 
all of the ways of politics and are 
masters of subterfuge. They know 
exactly how and when to appeal to 


underpriveleged people such as we. 
They profess to be champions of de- 
mocracy but are in reality supporters 
of rank hypocracy. 


I take great pride in being a mem- 
ber of the human family. Nothing 
would bring me greater joy than be- 
ing able to ignore completely the 
subdivisions of humanity, thus, being 
free to manifest my individuality. 
[1 am of the impression that most 
Negroes feel likewise, but, living in 
a society that has been, and is, hos- 
tile toward us, we have no recourse 
but to band together. The affronts, 
the injustices and the flagrant acts 
of violence against our group, neces- 
sitate the forsaking of individualism 
and the courting of group action in 
all things we dv, This is realism in 
its most simple and pure form. How 
long shall we delude ourselves? We 
are not treated as other citizens and 
in our endeavor to gain such treat- 
ment it is absolute folly to conform 
to their political procedures. 


Being Democrats and Republicans 
has above all things else weakened 


our chances for complete freedom. 
I contend that freedom for our group 
will come from within. It will not 
come from “Republicanism” nor 
“Democratism” — but from “Real- 
ism.” We must accept things in their 
true perspectives. The concern for 
the Negro people, manifested by both 
political factions, has been, and is, 
only superficial. These politicians 
are only concerned with our vote and 
have proven this to be true on count- 
less occasions, We must awaken fully 
to this fact and then govern our ac- 
tions accordingly. This is not the 
dark day of slavery nor the cloudy 
period of ignorance thereafter. This 
is a new, bright day of intelligent 
and sincere leadership with elements, 
nationally and internationally, fav- 
oring our cause. 


Therefore the low position of our 
group in the scheme of American 
Society can no longer be tolerated. 
We are slaves to our senseless con- 
formities and we shall continue to 
be subjugated by the majority group 
as long as we persist in this empti- 
ness, 


The antiquated belief that we shall 
know freedom when the white people 
of America have a change of heart 
must be discontinued. It is the chang- 
ing of their minds that we must con- 
cern ourselves with; as the changing 
of their hearts might take an eter- 
nity, Nothing changes the minds of 
politicians with greater rapidity than 
the realization that votes which they 
have previously controlled are slip- 
ping away from them. 


Knowing well the degree to which 
politicians influence the thinking of 
the rank-and-file, I can the 
thought complexion of white Ameri- 
ca changing generally, in respect to 
Negro Americans, as we change the 
minds of the leaders. At the same 
time we must increase our repre- 
sentation in government — munici- 
pal, state and national. Qualified 
Negroes should hold positions at all 
levels of government in proportion 
to the size of our popula- 
tion and taxation. We have no great- 
er representation than we do because 
we defeat our purpose by being split 
between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, thus, making ourselves 
less effective. THE NEGRO IS A 
GREAT POWER ON THE AMERI- 


see 
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CAN POLITICAL SCENE, BUT, 
WE HAVE NOT YET AWAKENED 
FULLY TO THIS TRUTH. 


U.N. CONTEST 


Registration has been opened for 
the 32nd Annual High School Con- 
test on the United Nations. The Con- 
test, (formerly the League of Na- 
tions Contest) sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, seeks to challenge the high 
school students’ knowledge of the 
United Nations and the United 
States position in the U.N. The ex- 
amination, combining short-answer 
and essay questions will take place 
on Monday, March 3, 1958. 


The winning student receives $500 
or a trip to Europe. The second 
place winner will receive $200 or a 
trip to Mexico. Trips are planned in 
cooperation with the American 
Youth Hostels, and The Experiment 
in International Living. In addition 
there are many state and local prizes 
offered. 

Last year, over 3,000 schools par- 
ticipated in the Contest. Study for 
the Contest is conducted both in the 
classroom as well as through special 
after school sessions and U.N, pro- 
grams. Students register for the Con- 
test through a teacher, who in turn 
registers the school by filing an 
official registration card. There is 
no entry fee, and one free kit of 
study materials is sent upon regis- 
tration. Additional study kits may 
be purchased for $.60 each. 

Registration forms may be ob- 
tained from the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Final date for filing registrations 
is February 14, 1958. 

The American Association for the 
United Nations is a non-government- 
al, educational organization which 
seeks to promote a greater under- 
standing of the United Nations. The 
Contest is but one of its educational 
activities in its program for schools. 
colleges and teachers. 
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THE NEGRO PIONEER IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


By W. Sherman Savage, Lincoln University (Mo.) 


The Pacific Northwest is that part 


of the United States which is occu- 
pied by Oregon and Washington. In 
the early days, this territory was gov- 
erned partly by Great Britain and the 
United States. It was generally sup- 
posed that the section to the south 
of the Columbia would be owned by 
the United States, and Great Britain 
would own to the north of that river. 
This did not work out that way for 
as much as Dr. John McLaughlin 
tried to keep Americans out of this 
territory, they did go in. There were 
few persons of Negro blood in the 
Pacific Northwest. In 1860, there 
were only 11,594 persons in the 
state of Washington as revealed by 
the census report of that year, and 
the Negro population consisted of 
only thirty souls. There was little 
attraction for Negroes to move to the 
state of Washington, as it did not 
have farming sections comparable 
to the Willamette Valley or certainly 
there was none so well known. Slav- 
ery could only exist where there was 
a staple crop, and Washington had 
none. Many of those person who 
moved to Washington were either 
poor whites or those who could see 
no good reason for having slaves, 
or further some who had moved 
there to get away from contact with 
slavery. 


There were only a few Negroes 
in the state of Washington in its 
territorial days. One of the first, if 
not the first, to move in the territory 
was George Washington Bush. Bush 
was born a free man in the state of 
Pennsylvania, March 7, 1788, where 
he lived until he was ten years old. 
A decade after his birth, he moved 
with a man named Montgomery 
irom Pennsylvania to Cumberland 
County, Tennessee where he lived 
until he reached the age of eighteen. 


While in that state, the War of 
1812 came into existence. Bush, 
along with other free Negroes, en- 
listed and fought at the famous 
Battle of New Orleans.? They fought 
gallantly as many of the other per- 
sons of that command did. This bat- 


tle made Andrew Jackson a _ hero. 


The battle of New Orleans was fought 
after the war had closed and the 
battle itself had no influence on the 
out come of the war. 


George Washington Bush moved 
to Illinois and entered the stock-rais- 
ing business when the war was over. 
By 1816, he moved again to south- 
eastern Missouri where he lived un- 
til 1836, still devoting himself to the 
stockraising business. He seems to 
have made a success of his farming 
in southeastern Missouri. 


In 1836, we find our famous citi- 
zen moving again, this time to north- 
western Missouri in Platte county.’ 
Here he prospered, but there is little 
doubt that as a Negro he had some 
hindrances, for, Missouri was a slave 
state. There were not at that time, 
nor at the present time many Negroes 
in northern Missouri. The principle 
reason was that the agriculture of 
Missouri in that section is varied 
and was not the kind calculated to 
require the service of many slaves. 
George Washington Bush made a 
success of his farming in this sec- 
of Missouri and was able to 
acquire considerable property. 


tion 


George Washington Bush decided 
he would leave and. go to Oregon 
as many persons were doing in those 
days. He left Missouri in the migra- 
tion of 1844 with the Gillian train.‘ 
In this group was Colonel Michael 
T. Simmons who became very friend- 
ly to Bush because Bush had aided 
him. This proved of some signifi- 
cance, 


Bush and his party arrived in 
Oregon in late October, 1844. He 
found to his amazement that he 
could not live in that territory be- 
cause previous to his arrival, the 
Territorial Legislature had passed a 
law which prevented Negroes and 
Mulattoes from settling in the state.° 
While the rest of the party could go 
to the Willamette Valley where every 
party which moved west had as its 
destination, Bush had to settle at the 
Dalles which is in Oregon, but at 


the eastern edge. This hardy pioneer 
was able to keep himself busy that 
winter, caring for the stock of the 
emigrants who came. He was paid 
a specific amount for his work. 

In the Spring of 1846, Bush with 
his family moved down the Columbia 
by what was then known as the 
Park Trail. At the time he moved to 
an unbroken wilderness in what has 
later become Thurston County, 
Washington. Bush settled under a 
Donation land claim of six hundred 
forty acres. The place where he set- 
tled was called Bush Prairie, and 
has been called by that name ever 
since.° 


Bush soon found the Donation 
Land Law did not apply to him be- 
cause he had more than half Negro 
blood in his veins. The law as writ- 
ten was of value to every white man 
and half breed Indian. This pioneer 
was in every sense a squatter in this 
new country. The action against Bush 
was of interest to Michael T. Sim- 
mons who at the time was a member 
of the Oregon Legislature. Under 
his influence they passed an Act and 
sent it to Congress, praying that 
Congress would remove the disabili- 
ties against Bush without delay. The 
matter was considered in House Bill 
Twenty-one, which provided for giv- 
ing six hundred and forty acres of 
land to George Washington Bush, 
a free Mulatto. This action gave 
Bush a foothold in the Washington 
Territory. 


The pioneers who went to Wash- 
ington in the Puget Sound country 
found Bush there. Mrs. Annie Whit- 
aker, who went there in 1853, found 
seventeen families in Bush Prairie. 
The Whitakers built a log cabin 
across from the Bush house. There 
were others who found Bush at 
Bush Prairie. Among them were 


Ezra Meeker and John R. James. 


George Washington Bush lived and 
worked in the territory of Washing- 
ton until 1863 when he died. He is 
one of the better known citizens in 
the history of the state of Washing- 
ton. 
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The tradition which had been 
carried on by the father was con- 
tinued by the son. On the death of 
the father, the property was taken 
over by the son, William Owen 
Bush, who kept up the pursuits of 
agriculture. He was a good farmer, 
if not an exceptional one. He carried 
on what would be considered an ex- 
perimental station and developed his 
farm into a model farm.* He planted 
different kinds of wheat in rows so 
that he could observe the results. 
This allowed him to select the wheat 
which seemed suited to his farm. 
He grew wheat which was entered 
in the Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876, and won a gold 
medal for wheat displayed there. The 
editor of the Seattle Times said he 
was of great assistance in advertiz- 
ing the state of Washington.’ His 
grain exhibit won gold medals where- 
ever displayed. They were exhibited 
in addition to Philadelphia, at Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, and St. Louis. This 
well known farmer of the Northland 
was in charge of the Thurston Coun- 
ty exhibit at the Chicago Exposition, 
These prizes were won in a contest 
of the United States and the world, 
and was considered the best wheat 
for those years when he was exhibit- 
ing his grain. 

William Owen Bush took part in 
politics and represented Thurston 
County in the Legislature from 1890 
to 1892." He was elected because he 
was one of the best known citizens 
of the state. This well-known man 
was born in Missouri, 1832, and 
came across the plains with his fa- 
mous father'' in 1844. His work 
helped to advertize the resources of 
the Northwest. 

His property came down in one un- 
broken line in the Bush family. It 
was the only one in the whole state 
of Washington which had been thus 
handed down. This family is of great 
importance in the state of Washing- 
ton, 

Another Negro who was of impor- 
tance in the state of Washington 
was George Washington, the founder 
of Centralia. This pioneer was born 
in the state of Virginia near Win- 
chester. At the time he was born 
there, Sheridan had not made his 
famous ride and Winchester was like 
many other little towns of the Old 
Dominion, small and insignificant. 


He was born on August 15, 1817. 
George Washington’s mother was a 
white woman of English descent and 
his father was a Negro man, who 
was sold to a family in the lower 
south. The child was given to James 
C. Cochran, and his wife, who agreed 
to keep the child until he was twen- 
ty-one. The mother is lost to his- 
tory and we hear no more about her. 
Among those moving from the east 
to the west before 1850 were James 
Cochran and his adopted son who 
at the time was only four years old. 
They came to a location in Delaware 
County fourteen miles from Dela- 
ware City, Ohio. Here George 
learned to use firearms and by the 
time he was ten he had killed three 
deer and when he had grown up 
he had developed as a dead shot who 
could hit dead center on three out 
of five attempts. 


The Cochrans with their adopted 
son moved on further west and 
reached Bloomington, Missouri. 
George grew to manhood here and 
was active in several businesses, but 
found certain hindrances in Missou- 
ri because he was a Negro. The 
State Legislature passed a special 
law to relieve George Washington 
of his disabilities, but this did not 
satisfy him and he decided to move 
west,5 


After thorough preparation, the 
group started for the Pacific North- 
west. The start was begun on March 
15, 1850, with one hundred fifty-six 


men and fifteen loaded wagons. 
George Washington had four oxen 
and a wagon and bedding for Mrs. 
Cochran. This formed the caravan 
which set out from Independence, 
March 15, 1850. This caravan con- 
sisted of fifteen wagons and fifty- 
six armed men which was a small 
caravan when viewing some which 
had gone from the city. The year 
was not a favorable one. Winter 
lasted long into the spring and the 
grass upon which the animals de- 
pended was slow in growing which 
meant that movement was slowed. 
As late as April 7, they had just 
reached Council Bluffs, scarcely two 
hundred miles from Independence. 
Because of the long distance, they 
had to wait until the grass grew out 
so that the animals could have 
enough food upon which to survive. 


Necro H'stoky BULLETIN 


Cochran exacted a promise from 
Washington on leaving Missouri that 
he would stick with him to the end 
of life, which Washington agreed to 
do. One writer said Washington was 
a slave which is hardly true to the 
facts. First his mother was an Eng- 
lish woman, his father a slave. In 
the slave kingdom, the status of the 
child followed that of his mother. 
Also, in 1843, a Senator from the 
Sixth Senatorial District offered for 
the citizens in Macon County a bill 
relating to a free Negro called George 
Washington."® This new information 
is at variance with all the informa- 
tion we have.'® It would seem that 
this George Washington was not a 
slave. It might be that the writer 
found several Negroes by this name 
and there is just the possibility that 
the names might have been mixed. 
Whatever the facts are in this case, 
George Washington was a free man 
as the records will show. 


He came to the shtate of what is 
now Washington and took part in 
farming and building of the city of 
Centralia. This is a thriving little city 
in Lewis County. This has been the 
story of the unusual Negro, but there 
are some who are not so glamorous 
in the state of Washington. In Wash- 
ington, we have a creek called “Nig- 
ger Creek” which is said to have 
received its name from a Negro who 
took a fortune from the slopes near- 
by. Soldiers under the command of 
Captain George B. McClellan dis- 
covered a quantity of gold in this 
same part of the state as early as 
1853. Some of the Negroes came in 
as a result of the gold rush which 
was begun in California in 1848. 
Miners spread all the way to Wash- 
ington and Canada as a part of this 
movement. Some of the places are 
marked by name; they have such 
as “Nigger Creek” and “Nigger Head 
Creek.” It is said that these Ne- 
groes took a fortune from the slopes 
in the vicinity of these places. This 
industry added to the Negro popu- 
lation of the state of Washington. 


The Seattle Republican said that 
G. H. Whitney and G. W. Smally 
were top bosses at both the day 
and night shift at the Franklin mine. 
In 1896 G. W. Smally was dead, but 
G. A. Whitney had gone in the sa- 





loon business in the city of Seattle 
by the turn of the century.” 


George Gross, son of the old pi- 
oneer, William Gross, was in 1896, 
pound master for the city. He had 
served as clerk in the Treasurer's 
office. This same William Gross, the 
father of George Gross, came to the 
coast during the gold rush days. He 
did like most of the gold seekers, 
went to the Mountains in search of 
gold. He worked around the Mounte- 
zuma and Columbia rivers. Mining 
had many problems, but Negroes had 
more; they had to face prejudice." 
William Gross became very impor- 
tant in the life of the state of Wash- 
ington, 


The Negro in the state of Wash- 
ington took part in many occupa- 
tions and activities of that state as 
is revealed by a study made by War- 
ren M. Bauner for Seattle Urban 
League in 1943. This is a very im- 
portant study for it gives some idea 
of the many occupations in which 
Negro people in the state of Wash- 
ington worked. 


Henry Tood, a feeble and decrep- 
it old Negro was at one time presi- 
dent of a mining company with head- 
quarters in Seattle. This company 
was capitalized at $100,000 which 
was a considerable amount at that 
time and that was a large company, 
and the property was considered 
very valuable. 

The Reverend S. S. Freeman was 
the pastor of a society church on the 
Puget Sound.” In many cases, Ne- 
groes could attend the church with- 
out difficulty. There were some Ne- 
groes who thought they wanted to 
worship in a Negro church. In 1903 
the society of Christians had a good 
Sunday School and a membership of 
seventy-five. The hope was that soon 
they were going to build churches.?! 
These churches were erected in the 
State of Washington, but they have 
remained small because of the small 
number of Negroes in that section. 

These cases will show that Negroes 
were in Washington in small numbers 
which is true even at the present 
time, but they have exerted some in- 
fluence on the history of the state. 
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NEGRO BUYING 
POWER 


(Reprint from TIME, Nov. 11, 
1957) 


12th Legisla- 


Biggest Negro Station 

Memphis radio station WDIA can 
make some rare claims: it finds jobs 
for unemployed, picks up hospital 
bills, supports a home for crippled 
children, hands out scholarships, 
even locates stray mules for farmers. 
For its pains, WDIA tops every sta- 
tion in the mid-South in ratings and 
advertisers. What makes it all the 
more unusual is that it is a “Negro 
station” —the biggest and oldest U.S. 
station beamed at Negro listeners. 


Last week, as it celebrated its 
tenth anniversary, WDIA changed 
hands for $1,000,000. The thumping 
price, biggest ever paid for a Negro 
station, pointed up the findings of 
a study just released by the Radio 
Advertising Bureau: “The Negro 
market can make — or break — the 
sales programs of even the biggest 
advertisers. These 17.3 million cus- 
tomers are growing in power and 
influence . .. faster than the aver- 
age.” Though Negro stations were 
unheard of ten years ago, they pros- 
per today in every sizable city in the 
South, and in big cities up North. 


After a single forlorn year as a 
white “good-music” station, WDIA 
began beaming its voice at 1,230,000 
Negroes who live within the 50,000- 
watt range from Cairo, IIL, to Jack- 
son, Miss. It was soon heeded not 
only in homes and cars but in the 
fields, where cotton pickers still take 
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portable radios to pick up the disk- 
jockey ramblings of Theo (“Bless 
my Bones”) Wade and such musical 
shows as Tan Town Coffee Club, 
Wheelin’ on Beale and Hallelujah 
Jubilee. Despite the jazzy titles, 
WDIA favors spirituals over romp- 
and-stomp music, 

The station’s strongest pitch is not 
to the ear but the heart. During its 
4 a.m.-to-midnight schedule, it airs 
hundreds of distress calls, ranging 
from alarms for lost children to 
pleas for blood donors. As a tracer 
of missing persons, it puts radio’s 
fictional Mr. Keen to shame, has a 
stringer system all over the South 
to help in tracking them down. Last 
year WDIA gave baseball uniforms 
and equipment to 650 boys, is now 
raising funds for an orphanage. 

Like its old owners, WDIA’s new 
buyer, Egmont Sonderling of Oak 
Park, Ill., is white, and so is its 
management. With more sponsors 
than he can crowd into his schedule, 
even at the rate of one every five 
minutes, Broacaster Sonderling plans 
to keep Memphis’ WDIA on the same 
old lucrative beam. 
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SCIENCE U.S.A. 


By Albert N. D. Brooks 


In these days of science and the scientific method, it 
is no surprise that the United States, which long has seen 
much of its educational potential sacrificed in order to 
maintain racial segregation, should lag behind the 
U.S.S.R. in vital scientific output. This is not to say 
that educational programs for the production of white 
scientists are adequate in this country. It is to say, 
however, that even existing inadequate programs might 
never become available to the undiscovered Negroes of 
ability, who are lost among the more than fifteen million 
segregated Negroes in the South. Segregationists have 
placed their wall of “massive resistance” between poten- 
tial Negro scientists and the most adequate scientific 
education abailable in the United States. 

Suspicion is cast upon science in the United States 
by the very existence of widespread racial prejudice 
founded on beliefs related to inherent racial superiority 
and inferiority. Science in the United States has not 
spoken with the authority of racial propaganda. It has 
been weaker as an influence in the lives of our citizens 
than the superstitious beliefs concerning the importance 
of the color of a man’s skin, It is certain that many 
of these false beliefs come from so-called history, which 
was written without regard to either truth or the scien- 
tific method. Unscientific historians defend their preju- 
dices and the right of the United States to claim scientific 
supremacy of the world. In such a pursuit, not only 
is their history a failure; but also, it is the “lull of the 
fiddle” while the world position of the United States 
teeters on the brink of time. 

a ae w 

But, it is said, the United States is a land of moral 
values. Is such a statement true, so far as racial preju- 
dice is concerned? Are we so great as to be able to 
afford religious reservations as to race? Here, again, 
moral values and religion in the United States are sus- 
pect because of the very existence of widespread racial 
prejudice. Here, again, religion and morals have seemed 
unable to combat racial propaganda founded on super- 
stitious beliefs. Because of this, are we a Christian 
nation, deserving of God’s blessings; or are we a land 
of hypocrites, seeking unmerited rewards? It is time 
to take stock, 

* * * 

One of the dangers faced by the United States is the 
subversive element within our population. We have taken 
an unscientific approach in establishing criteria for judg- 


ing subversion. All subversion tends to weaken the na- 
tion, but we have permitted the continuance of subver- 
sion related to racial prejudice. This has been so be- 
cause the members of the vociferous minority of segre- 
gationists have been more active politically than the 
average citizens. They have secured control of state 
governments in the South, and have held the balance 
of power in our national government under the two- 
party system. For a long time, segregationists have 
been able to defeat the political programs of both major 
parties. Why is this possible? It is because the people 
of the United States have taken an unscientific approach 
to their attitudes toward political parties in changing 
times, 

A political party is more than a name, it is a group 
of people who stand for a definite set of principles by 
which government should be run. Why let segregation- 
ists play with political party names? Why not make 
them fight under their own colors, and stand or fall 
according to how well they are supported by people who 
believe as they do? To let the South claim political 
prominence, standing for election, on principles of the 
Democratic Party, is a national fraud, which stamps the 
people of the United States as politically unscientific and 
in fact, naive. 

It is a well-known fact that the United States has 
gained a position of world leadership during the past 
fifty years. It was able to do so because it had more of 
the things that go to make up a world leader than any 
of the other nations. Stated differently, the evils which 
beset the United States were not as fatal to our progress, 
during those years, as were the handicaps facing peoples 
in other lands. What is our present status? 

The United States continues to lead the world in 
numerous areas of human progress. It is an alarming 
fact, however, that this leadership can last only as long 
as the United States can provide the most adequate pro- 
grams of education to produce enough scientists 
and technicians, who employ the scientific method, to 
assure advancement in vital areas of human progress. 

There have been indications, recently that the 
U.S.S.R. has set up more adequate programs of educa- 
tion in some areas, especially in the most important field 
of science, than has the United States. This is the core 
of the problem. The leadership of the U.S.S.R. in the 


. Ld . . . 
satellite and missiles programs is a secondary factor. 


(Continued on page 81) 





